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Your driver ran this boy down, 
“For,” he said, “‘I couldn’t see.”’ 

The jury heard the driver and they 
heard your lawyer’s plea, 

And the injured told a “story” but 
the jury thought it true, 

And the story of the jury was,“‘Just 
ten thousand due from you.” 
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Now~ Before the Accident Happens! 


20% Saving or More 


on Automobile Insurance has been afforded to automobile 
owners through dividends paid annually since 1887. 


Learn what the saving will be on your own car without any obligation. 
Mail this coupon TODAY 


American Moutuat Liasitity INsuRANCE Company, 142 BERKELEY STREET, Boston, Mass. 


I am interested in saving money on my automobile insurance. Without obligation, please tell me 
the exact cost of American Mutual protection. 











Make of Car Type of Body Year of Make and Model No. of cylinders 
Touring, Sedan, etc. 








Purchased 
Month Year 
Car operated principally in what city?__ 





—e —0lUlU”Ut~t~t: as Actual cost to me 
Month y th Y 


My present policies expire_ 





Name 


Street _ 


City__ 
JAl— 3-25 
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Federal Hardware and Implement Mutuals 


Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Minnesota Implement Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


Hardware Dealers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
Stevens Point, Wis. 


Ratios to Net Premiums 


Federal Hardware and Stock Companies Average 
Implement Mutuals No Dividends to 
Average Policyholders 


— 
Expense... . 17% Expense... . 44%, 


53 98 


These figures are potent evidence 
of what can be done in savings for 
assureds and in providing annually 
for increase of assets and surplus. 














Accomplished Thru Careful Selection 
of Preferred Risks 





Dividends to Policyholders Since Organization 
$13,541,177.58 
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CAN YOU AFFORD TO PAY 


the costs that may accrue if you are involved in an automobile 
accident resulting in injury, death or any considerable destruc- 
tion of property? Juries are liberal in awarding damages, and 
everything you own is subject to any such judgment rendered 
against you. 


With the approach of good weather, more cars on the 
road, a powerful tendency to “let ’er out”, and consequently 
greater possibilities of accident—why delay any longer in pro- 
tecting yourself with public liability and property damage in- 
surance? You know you should carry it, that you can’t afford 
to be without this coverage; you know you intend to take care 
of it when you “get around to it.” 


Do it now. It isn’t a minor detail. It is an important mat- 
ter perhaps involving your future happiness and prosperity, 
worthy of your careful and immediate attention. You may 
need it tomorrow. Get it today. 


Fire, Theft and Collision insurance protect you against loss on your 
own car. Public Liability and Property Damage protect you against 


claims because of damage done by you to the property or persons of 
others. 


Call our branch office in your town—or mail the postcard you will 
find loose in this issue of “The Journal.” Let us help you acquire the 
feeling of relief that comes when a dependable insurance policy is in your 


possession adequately protecting you against these contingencies. 


MICHIGAN MUTUAL LIABILITY CO. 


Park A Park at 
Neatiling 2 SOG, Ane 
- ‘ 
Workmen’s President Dependable 


Compensation DETROIT, MICHIGAN mene 


Insurance Insurance 





GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW 
FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC 





Every Policy is Non- Assessable 
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A CARELESS CAMPER MAY START A MILLION DOLLAR BLAZE 
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Shall We Insure Our Forests? 


Survey of Possible Solutions of This 


Perplexing Problem 


By HATHAWAY G. KEMPER, 


Vice-President Lumbermen’s Mutual Casualty Company and Chairman Committee on Timber Insurance, 


HIS is an age of new de- 
velopment in science, of up- 


setting old traditions and 
proving that the impossible can, 
after all, be done. Insurance for 
our forests has long been looked 
upon as a consummation devoutly 
to be wished, but a problem beset 
with such hindrances as to make 
its solution beyond practical 
working out. Yet recently a new 
element has entered into the situa- 
tion which promises much encour- 
agement to experimenters in this 
field. 

The aeroplane, with its capabil- 
ity of swift survey of large areas 
of forest lands, in search of fires, 
is now seen to be the instrument 
which may revolutionize thought 
concerning forest insurance. Reve- 
lation of the possibility of devel- 
opment of an aircraft service for 
this purpose has stimulated inter- 
est in the idea, and affords a strik- 
ing illustration of the helpful part 
often played by insurance in build- 
ing young industries. With the 
airplane it is quite likely that in the 
future the large uncertain risk now 
involved in forest insurance may 
be reduced to a certain expense, or 
as it is termed, a premium. Thus, 
there will be a basis for adequate 
forest protection, and an incentive 
for business men to provide suffi- 


Associated Lumber Mutuals 


cient capital to explore this new 
commercial trail. 

If this is a remedy it cannot be 
applied too soon, for what Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called “our major 
national problem” still presses 
urgently for a solution. The ef- 
fective conservation of our fast 
diminishing timber supply must be 
accelerated at once. That our late 
President did not exaggerate the 
situation may be readily shown. 

s+ 3S fD 
IN the first place, our best eco- 
nomic minds agree that next to a 
sound agriculture there is nothing so 
indispensable to a nation’s safety in 
war and prosperity in normal times as 
a permanent and adequate supply of 
timber. Consider for a moment a few 
of the innumerable uses to which 
lumber is put. Every factory, mill, 
store, office building and railroad 
is absolutely dependent on great 
quantities of lumber. Over ninety 
per cent of rural homes and over 
sixty per cent of urban homes are 
wooden structures. The paper in- 
dustry using wood for pulp almost 
exclusively represents alone an in- 
vestment of $565,000,000. Naval 
stores such as turpentine, rosin, 
etc., is another forest product 
whose annual worth exceeds $40,- 
000,000. New uses for wood will 
continue to keep timber in its ranks 


as our first raw material. In brief, 
to paraphrase the words of a prom- 
inent forester, the clothes we wear, 
the things we eat, the houses in 
which we live and the materials by 
which we earn a living—all, are to 
a larger extent than one might 
suppose at first glance, dependent 
on the timber supply. When the 
products of the forest are high the 
reflection is felt in increased prices 
for everything necessary to our 
daily life. Therefore, as Governor 
Pinchot of Pennsylvania says, 
“Every one is_ interested in the 
forest whether he will or no.” 


Our Vanishing Forests 
SEVENTY per cent of America’s 


original timber supply has. been 
cut. Each year we use four and 
one-third times more timber than 
we grow. Hardwood timber is dis- 
appearing three and a half times 
as fast as it is being replaced. Thus 
twenty-five per cent of the current 
drain on our national timber sup- 
ply is being provided for. Seventy- 
five per cent represents unplaced 
depletion. No foreign supplies are 
available and if so, it would be 
most unwise, as the late President 
Harding pointed out, to depend on 
them. Of our present forest area of 
723,000 square miles, 126,000 square 
miles must be classed as idle waste, 
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available for, but not being devoted 
to, new growth. Of 383,000 square 
miles of cut-over and culled land 
only a small part is being fully re- 
stocked. The situation in Penn- 
sylvania is typical of conditions 
throughout the Nation. Pennsyl- 
vania has 5,000,000 acres of land, 
unsuited for agriculture, but well 
adapted, though not used, for the 
growing of timber. Pennsylvania 
now imports four times the value 
of her native production and some 
idea of the rate of depletion of her 
timber supply is apparent when we 
consider the amazing fact that in 
1897 Pennsylvania did a thriving 
business in the exportation of lum- 
ber. Today Perinsylvania must im- 
port for domestic consumption, and 
her annual freight bill on lumber 
of $25,000,000 absorbs about thirty 
per cent of the total cost. As stated 
above, Pennsylvania’s failure to 
restock her vast areas of timber 
land is typical of the entire Nation. 
In private hands alone there are 
81,000,000 acres of land in this 
country suited for, but not devoted 
to the re-growth of timber, al- 
though all authorities agree that 
our future consumption of lumber 
will far exceed the supply. 
Insurance Is Basic Factor 


WHAT are the reasons why de- 
pletion is so far ahead of re- 
growth, and is there a remedy for 
the situation? One of. the chief 
reasons is that it takes twenty to 
seventy-five years to mature a crop 
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of timber before realizing a profit 
on it. Most of our forest area is 
privately owned and due to un- 
usually large losses from forest 
fires there is not sufficient induce- 
ment to invest money and labor in 
re-growth. In 1922, an average 
year, there were 52,000 forest fires, 
burning 8,000,000 acres of forest 
land, causing a damage of $17,000,- 
000. Not only vast quantities of 
standing timber are destroyed each 
year, but also the young growth 
which is so essential if our lumber 
supply in the future is to be ade- 
quate. The fire hazard, which now 
constitutes an un-insurable risk, is 
at least sixty per cent of the diff- 
culty in perpetuating our timber 
supply. “If the hazard of loss from 
fire can be reduced,’ says an 
investigating committee of the 
United States Senate, “a large part 
of the forest problem of the United 
States can be solved. This would 
encourage a systematic use of land 
for producing timber an@ re- 
growth would have a chance to 
offset depletion.” 


Past Experience 


FOREST fire insurance was first 
tried in Germany in 1870, but two 
mutual companies of Norway and 
Finland are the only present ex- 
amples of real success in the for- 
eign field. There is practically no 
forest fire insurance available to- 
day in this country, although some 
few companies have attempted it 
and are now writing a_ small 








Courtesy U. S. Forest Service. 





WHAT FIRE CAN DO TO A MOUNTAIN WATERSHED 
Scene on Northeast Slope of San Francisco Peaks, Arizona 


amount mostly at rates too high 
to be attractive. One of the basic 
factors retarding forest fire insur- 
ance is referred to by Assistant 
Professor Paul A. Herbert, of the 
Michigan Agricultural College, who 
is in the front rank of students of 
this subject. Quoting from “Forests 
of British Columbia,” Mr. Herbert 
calls attention to the difficulty of 
compiling reliable data on forestry 
and fire losses. Many of the fires 
are never seen by the forestry off- 
cials and, theretore, not reported. 
Rangers during the fire season 
have little time to make detailed ap- 
praisal of the damage done. More- 
over, the ordinary ranger is not 
qualified to make a satisfactory re- 
port from the viewpoint of the for- 
ester or the insurance carrier. Per- 
haps, the most potent reason is 
that proper standards have not yet 
been adopted for estimating the 
damage done. The meager infor- 
mation concerning the extent of 
forest fire losses in proportion to 
total forest areas has made rate 
making very difficult. Below is a 
suggested schedule of rates for the 
Lake Region States prepared by 
Mr. Paul A. Herbert, who has 
given forest fire insurance a great 
deal of careful and_ intelligent 
study. 


Lake States Standing Timber In- 
surance Schedule 
(tentative) 

1923 


P. A. Herbert 


Burning rate 12c per $100. 
Average theoretical insurance 
mium 25c per $100. 
Allow safety factor of 400%, then: 
Basic charge $1.00 per $100 
Plus Minus 
Cultural features on prop- 
erty or directly adjacent 
Railroad right of way.. 40c 
Coal burning 20 
Oil burning 10 
Patrol system 
Fire lines 
Maintaining . fire fighting 
organization 
Screening smokers 
Keeping right of 
clear of 
material ... 
Motorized highway 
Fire line along side of 


pre- 


way 
inflammable 


Fire line 50 feet back 


from road 


0 
: clear of 
inflammable material 


Keeping road 

Summer resort or 
ground 

Industry 

Logging 

Coal burning machinery 
Properly protected by 
spark arresters 

Patrol 


camp 
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Photo—Courtesy U. S. Forest Service. 
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DEVASTATION WROUGHT IN BURNED-OVER AREA IN WASHINGTON 


Plus Minus 


Other industrial establish- 
ments 
Unfavorable labor 
Fire fighting 
tion 
Earth roads (non-motorized) 


organiza- 


Cultural features within one 
mile of property 
Railroad right of way.... 
Coal burning 
Oil burning 
Patrol system 
Fire lines 
Maintaining fire fighting 
organization 
Keeping right of 
clear of inflammable 
material 
Cultural features within one 
mile of property 
Motorized highway 
Fire line along side of 


Fire line 50 feet 
from road 


back 


Keeping road clear of in- 
flammable material.... 
Summer resort or camp 
ground 
Industry 
Logging 
Coal burning machinery. 
Properly protected by 
spark arresters, etc..... 
Patrol 
Other industrial 
ments 
Unfavorable labor 
Fire fighting organization 
Earth roads (non-motor- 


establish- 


Plus 
Property within five miles 
of any rh town 
with population of 3000 or 
under 
Increase rate % in direct 
proportion with popula- 
tion and: inversely in 
same proportion accord- 
ing to distance, i. e., town 
15 miles away with popu- 
lation of 12,000 charge 5c 
Max. 25c; Min. 10 
Property or adjacent prop- 
erty logged within five 
years without adequate 
slash disposal 
If adjacent logged prop- 
erty segregated by fire 
line natural or artificial 
Property with one mile of 
area logged without 
proper slash disposal 
If adequate fire lines are 
present 
Fishable streams 
(on Propérty or directly 
adjacent) 
Fishable stteams one 
away (no, fire line) 
Blueberry lands on _ prop- 
erty or directly adjacent 
Blueberry lands one mile 
away (no fire lines).... 
Nature of Stand: 
Plantations and young 
growth under 25 years 
old 
Coniferous 
Broadleaf 
Pure coniferous stands 
over 25 years old 
Swamp type 
Swamp type other than 
. pure conifers 
Maximum $3.80. 
Minimum 48c. 
Average $1.50. 


Minus 


mile 


Progress Being Made 


ONE good sign of the times is that 
great progress has recently been 
made in gathering necessary data. 
As pointed out by Mr. W. Brown 
in the Journal of Forestry, timber 
insurance was handicapped in the 
past because of no means of smoth- 
ering incipient fires or combatting 
large ones. Now this can be done 
as a result of improved governmental 
fire patrols. Moreover, there now 
is available considerable informa- 
tion on the extent and frequency of 
fire occurrence, situations most ex- 
posed and total values annually 
destroyed in relation to the total 
value of all timber in certain areas. 
This information shows a one-half 
of one per cent annual loss, which 
compares favorably with loss by 
fire on all other forms of property. 
When ordinary fire insurance for 
dwellings and business buildings 
first began, data for rate-making 
Was just as scarce and unreliable 
as it now is for forestry insurance. 
It may be assumed that in this 
field, as in all others, a moderate 
amount of forestry fire experience 
would result in the compilation of 
reliable data for adequate but rea- 
sonable rates. 


Determining Values 


THE second factor which has 
heretofore proved important relates 
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to fixing a value for the risk. Per- 
haps there should be a definite 
agreement between the carrier and 
the assured fixing the value of 
each tract covered. The policy 
should then carefully describe and 
identify these tracts. Valuing 
merchantable timber is compara- 
tively easy, but to what extent, if 
any, is young growth and imma- 
ture timber to be covered, and how 
is its value to be determined? For 
example, a tract of pine, thirty 
years old, might be worth only 
$50 an acre, but when fifty years 
old would be worth approximately 
$400 an acre. The last few 
years’ growth add immensely to 
the value, but the final worth is a 
result of all the prior years of de- 
velopment. Some methods of valu- 
ation agreed upon at the start 
would prevent dispute with policy- 
holders and make adjustment of 
losses easier. If merchantable 
timber only is to be covered, that 
is timber which is full grown and 
ready to cut, then the exact size 
and type covered should be clearly 
set forth in the policy contract. \In 
order to be protected from -confla- 
grations, the insurer could limit the 
maximum amount to be paid on 
any one fire. A definite method to 
be employed in settling losses 
could be outlined in the policy, and 
if thought advisable, a reference 
to arbitration, required before the 
right to bring suit, could be exer- 
cised. 


The Application and Policy 


THE policy form and particularly 
the application of the prospective 
policyholder for the coverage should 
be carefully drawn up. This is 
especially important in view of the 
fact that there are practically no 
judicial precedents covering the 
disputes that might arise between 
the insurance carrier and the as- 
sured. The application, in addition 
to the name and address of the as- 
sured, should definitely locate the 
timber tracts by state, county, 
town and range identification. The 
value and exact area should be 
stated. The kind of tree, such as 
pine, spruce or fir, should be made 
clear, as well as the average diam- 
eter of particular lots. It is impor- 
tant to find out about past and fu- 
ture logging operations, as timber 
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Fire Record in National Forests, 1923, 
and Annual Average, 1918-1922, 
Inclusive 


From “Safeguarding U. S. Against Fire” 


No. of Fires 


Annual 
Average 
1918-22 





Class A. 
acres) 
Class B 
acres ) 
Class Cover 10 


(less 


~] 
oa) 
Prat 
7 
_ 


(less 
acres..... 4,337 
5,168 


Oe Rell 
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oo |S ox 
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Cause of 





Lightning 
Railroad 

Camp Fires 
Smokers 

Brush Burning 
Incendiary 
Lumbering 148 
Miscellaneous 195 


a ee ae 5,168 


954 








No. 


Ok 
National Forest Land 
Burned 
Damage to National 


Forest Land <2... $180,544 $1,347,028 


Average 


Annual 
1918-22 





~ 
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Acres 
263,848 
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*Indicates smokers’ fires. 
**Smokers’ fires for 1922 only. 


which has been slashed is exposed 
to greater fire hazard. Inquiry 
should be made about past fires 
and their dates and causes and the 
amount of loss in dollars from each 
fire. 

Unless a timber stand is being 
regularly patrolled or receiving 
some effective fire protection it 
ought not to be covered, and the 
application should call for complete 
data on this point together with the 
names of the parties directly re- 
sponsible for maintenance of patrol 
and for fighting fires should they 
eecur. As about fifty per cent of 
forest fires result from railroad 
sparks and the negligence of camp- 
ers and tourists, the information 
on these subjects should be specific. 
If possible, the application should 
conclude with a sketch of the in- 


sured area showing the general 
shape and dimensions of the tract 
and the location of roads, buildings 
and railroads within a distance of 
two miles. A mutual company, 
which operated successfully in 
forest fire insurance for a brief 
time prior to the War, used an 
ordinary standard fire policy, such 
as required by the laws of New 
Hampshire and attached endorse- 
ments applicable to forest insur- 
ance. It is suggested that a policy 
form especially designed for this 
type of coverage would be prefer- 
able. 


Mutual Insurance Best Adapted to 
Solve Problem 


IN addition to the above precau- 
tions the underwriter should secure 
a country-wide distribution of risk, 
if possible. Not only should risks 
be widely scattered, but only par- 
tial coverage should be granted 
over large areas, unless separated 
by some natural fire line, such as 
a lake or a large river or a clearing. 
One state, or even a small group 
of states, does not secure sufficient 
variety of forest and climatic con- 
ditions if excessive losses are to be 
avoided on conflagration. It is 
quite generally agreed by students 
of the problem that the mutual 
form of insurance is best adapted 
to make forest fire insurance prac- 
ticable. The reasons are _ that 
underwriting profits would be con- 
sidered a negligible consideration 
and service to the industry the 
chief incentive to effort. 


Re ae 


BRIEFLY to summarize, it has 
been shown that reforestation is 
essential to perpetuate our timber 
supply. That reforestation, as well 
as equitable distribution of the fire 
losses on virgin timber, is depen- 
dent on forest fire insurance; that 
there is now sufficient data to war- 
rant extensive operations at rates 
more attractive than those now 
obtainable; that the mutual com- 
panies are the logical organiza- 
tions to undertake this great work 
because, among other reasons, they 
are particularly conversant with 
the insurance needs of an industry 
which they have so_ efficiently 
served for over half a century. 


“BUT ONLY GOD CAN MAKE A TREE”’ 


Joyce Kilmer 





Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 


Ratemaking 


A Non-Technical Explanation of an Important Work 


By L. L. HALL 


Secretary, Rating Department, 


National Council on Compensation Insurance 


HOSE constantly engaged 
in any special line of work 
in time build up a language 
of their own. This is not done 
to make the work seem more com- 
plicated and important but is 
merely for their own convenience. 
Unfortunately when this 
shorthand language of the 
specialist is used in pub- 
lic, it places the listener 
in the same position as 
the person who tries to 
read a story in a foreign 
language. The story 
would be easy to under- 
stand if he only knew 
what the words meant. 
This is as true of work- 
men’s compensation in- 
surance ratemaking as of 
any other technical sub- 
ject. People reading 
about the subject see the 
expressions “pure premi- 
ums,’ “conversion  fac- 
tor,” “reversion factor,” 
“projection factor’ and 
many others, and not 
knowing exactly what is 
meant, are unable to un- 
derstand the story. The 
actual processes of rate- 
making and the reasons 
for them are not difficult to under- 
stand but in addition to a state- 
ment of what is done and why, 
it is necessary first of all to define 
some of the words used in the 
usual discussions of ratemaking. 


Rate Defined 


FIRST the word “rate” should be 
defined. When any commodity is 
sold in large quantities, the selling 
price is quoted on the basis of 
popular or convenient units of 
that commodity. The price of 
eggs is quoted by the dozen, shoes 
by the pair, coal by the ton and 
life insurance by the thousand 
dollars of coverage. Similarly, the 
selling price of workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance is quoted per 
$100 of annual payroll of the em- 
ployer who purchases the protec- 
tion. This is a convenient unit and 
is logical as well. The compensa- 
tion payments provided by the 
laws of the various states vary, 


within certain limits, according to 
the wages of the injured employe. 

The wages of an employe are 
therefore, a good measure of the 
probable compensation cost in case 
he is injured and the total wages 
of all employes are a good meas- 


roll to injured employes and the 
dependents of deceased employes 
as provided by the workmen’s com- 
pensation law. The other is the 
“overhead” or “expense loading” 
which is the cost of handling the 
business and distributing the in- 
demnity to the persons 
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Courtesy National Safety Council. 


ure of the exposure or probable 
total compensation cost for all 
employes. 

In the making of rates there are 
three important requisites to be 
met. 

1. The rates should be adequate. By 
this we mean that they should produce 
sufficient funds to pay the indemnities 
under the compensation laws and to 
meet the expenses of handling the busi- 
ness. Unless rates are adequate there 
is danger that the solvency of insurance 
carriers will be impaired and conse- 
quently that the regular payment of 
compensation benefits will be endan- 
gered. 

2. They should be reasonable, so 
that industry will not be subjected to 
an undue burden. 

3. They should not unfairly discrim- 
inate between the various industries, 
but instead should as accurately as 
possible, measure the differences in 
hazards between such industries. 


‘The rate for workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance is made up of two 
parts. One of these, the “pure 
premium” represents the compen- 
sation payments per $100 of pay- 


yy’ Wan To, 


and in the amounts and 
manner provided by the 
workmen’s compensation 
law. 

The actual making of 
rates is divided into three 
parts because there are 
three distinct problems. 
It is necessary to deter- 
mine 

1. The relationship which 
should exist between the rate 
for the various industries. 

2. The expected total or 
aggregate annual losses in 
each state. 

3. The expected cost of 
handling the business for 
from this, the overhead or 
expense loading is calculated. 

In determining the rela- 
tivities of hazard and rate 
for the various industries 
the past costs or experi- 
ence of all states com- 
bined is extensively used. 
The translation of these 
relativities into rates for 
the various states however, is based 
upon the aggregate loss experience 
of the state for which rates are to 
be made. In combining the experi- 
ence of all states, it is impossible 
simply to add together the loss 
costs of a given class of industry 
in each state. At least if this were 
done, the results would mean noth- 
ing for there is so wide a variation 
among the several states in the 
benefits provided by the compensa- 
tion laws as to cause the cost of 
each type of accident to vary ma- 
terially from state to state. It is 
therefore necessary to make some 
modification of the costs in each 
state in order to put them on a 
basis where they will be compar- 
able with the costs experienced in 
each other state. 
> Ss DS 


IN the language of ratemakers, 
this modification of the costs is 
called “conversion” and in the 
present as well as in previous re- 
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visions, a single state has been se- 
lected as a basis to which the costs 
produced in each other state are 
converted. As a matter of actual 
theory, it makes but little differ- 
ence which state is selected as the 
basis. In the revision of 1917, 
Massachusetts was the so-called 
“basic state.” In the 1920 revision 
and in the present revision, New 
York was selected. About the 
only reason for selecting New 
York was because it is the state 
which produces the highest volume 
of workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance business and as the conver- 
sion method involved some theory, 
it was felt desirable to select as 
the basic state, the one which pro- 
duced the largest volume cf busi- 
ness in order that the maximum 
amount of data would be exempt 
from the effect of these theoretical 
elements. In addition, because of 
the desirability of using past cost 
data for as many years as possible 
in order to produce results hav- 
ing a maximum of stability, it is 
also necessary to select a basic 
year as well as a basic state. 

Therefore, in the present revi- 
sion the basis to which costs in 
each state were converted were the 
costs in New York during 1920. 
What this really means is that the 
cost for each industry in each state 
is changed so that it represents as 
accurately as possible what that 
cost would have been if the acci- 
dents had been compensated under 
the law and conditions of New 
York State during 1920. 


— i - Se 


I N order to convert the experience 
of a given policy year in any state 
to the so-called “basic level” of 
the New York law in 1920, the law 
in the particular state as it existed 


at the time the losses were in- 
curred is compared with the New 
York law as of 1920. In making 
this comparison, the laws were 
compared by parts rather than as 
a whole. Thus for instance, the 
cost of a death in the basic state 
is compared with the cost of a 
death in the state being valued. 
Similarly the permanent total dis- 
abilities, major permanent, minor 
permanent, temporary disabilities 
and medical provisions are com- 
pared and valued and the resulting 
values represent the cost relation- 
ship between the basic law and the 
law being valued. To illustrate: 
in the recent revision, the conver- 
sion factors used to convert Cali- 
fornia 1918 policy year experience 
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to the basic level of New York 
in 1920 were as follows: 

RRR tates 8 2.025 

Perm. Total =...... 2.132 

SE 1.464 

SRE NRREOR See me 1.310 

Temporary j 

CE aa ee 792 

These values mean, for example, 
that the cost of a death under the 
New York law in 1920 was 2.025 
times the cost of a death under 
the California law in 1918; simi- 
larly the cost of a permanent total 
in New York in 1920 was 2.132 
times the cost of a permanent total 
in California in 1918, etc. 
S & > 


HAVING determined these val- 
ues for each one of the six enum- 
erated divisions of losses for each 
state and for each of the three 
policy years of 1918, 1919 and 1920, 
which were taken as an experience 
period for the present revision, the 
actual conversion of losses to the 
basic level was accomplished by 
applying the appropriate conver- 
sion factors to the particular losses, 
thus putting them on the basic 
level. For example, the cost of 
each California death compensated 
under a 1918 policy was multiplied 
by 2.025 while the cost of each 
California permanent total disa- 
bility compensated under a 1918 
policy was multiplied by 2.132, etc. 
After the conversion of state 
data to the basic level of New York 
1920, the next step is the calcula- 
tion of basic pure premiums for 
the various classifications. The 
total pure premium for any classi- 
fication is calculated by dividing 
the losses by the payroll in hun- 
dreds of dollars. For example, if 
the payroll for a certain classifi- 
cation is $48,000,000 and the losses 
$960,000, the pure premium would 
be $2.00. In addition to the total 
pure premium for each classifica- 
tion, a further refinement is made 
by calculating partial pure premi- 
ums for subdivisions of the total 
cost. Thus if in the case noted 
above, the $960,000 in losses were 
divided into $480,000 for “serious” 
losses, that is, the deaths and per- 
manent total disabilities and major 
permanent partial disabilities, the 
pure premium for that portion of 
the losses would be $1.00 while if 
the remainder of the losses were 
divided into $288,000 for “‘non-seri- 
ous,” that is the remaining in- 
demnity cases and $192,000 for the 
medical losses, the pure premiums 
for those two elements would be 
$0.60 and $0.40 respectively. 
Following this, the next step is 
the selection of pure premiums. In 


many cases this means adopung 
the actual indications of the ex- 
perience. Where however, the in- 
dicated cost of an industry in a cer- 
tain state or section of the country 
is different from the remainder of 
the country, such difference, unless 
the indications of a small volume 
of data, is recognized. For ex- 
ample, an industry in Illinois may 
show a cost different from that in 
the rest of the country. If this 
were based on a large volume of 
experience, the experience of IIli- 
nois alone would be used to deter- 
mine pure premiums for that state 
while for the remaining states, the 
pure premiums would be deter- 
mined from the combined data. 

After the basic pure premiums 
have been selected for all the 
classifications, the next step is to 
change them from the basis of New 
York cost to the cost of the various 
other states. This is called “re- 
version” and as its name implies, is 
practically the reverse of conver- 
sion, the essential difference being 
that the pure premiums are re- 
verted to the most recent or latest 
conditions of the law in each state 
rather than to the condition of the 
law during each of the several 
policy years underlying the experi- 
ence for that state. For illustra- 
tion, if the most recent medical 
losses in a certain state were mul- 
tiplied by 2 to convert them to the 
New York level, then in order to 
put the medical pure premiums 
from the New York level back to 
the level of that state, we could 
either divide such pure premiums 
by 2 or multiply them by .5. 
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AFTER reversion, the next step 
is “correction.” We have in the 
new pure premiums a new set of 
relativities. Now we want to see 
how they work out in the aggre- 
gate. In the recent revision, the 
reverted pure premiums for each 
state were multiplied by the 1918, 
1919 and 1920 payrolls for the 
respective classifications in that 
state. The sum of the result- 
ing products should produce an 
amount of money sufficient to 
cover the loss payments during the 
three years indicated. Bearing in 
mind that these reverted pure 
premiums contemplate the most 
recent condition of the law in that 
state, the amount which is ob- 
tained by applying the reverted 
pure premiums to the payrolls is 
compared with the so-called “state 
latest” losses for those same three 
years in that state, these state 
latest losses meaning of course, the 
actual losses for 1918, 1919 and 





1920 modified to correspond for 
any subsequent changes in the law. 
If it appears that the amounts cor- 
respond, then the process is re- 
garded as correct. If however, 
the amount produced by applying 
the pure premiums to the payrolls 
is greater or less than the modified 
losses, then the pure premiums 
must be accordingly reduced or in- 
creased. If by such comparison 
it is found for example, that the 
state latest losses, for the three 
policy years indicated, in a given 
state amounted to $6,000,000 and 
if the application of the reverted 
pure premiums to the 1918, 1919 
and 1920 classification payrolls of 
that state produce loss premiums 
of $8,000,000, we would have col- 
lected on that basis an excess of 
$2,000,000. We want to reduce 
this $8,000,000 to $6,000,000. That 
is, we want to take off one-fourth 
of it. We do this by reducing each 
one of the reverted pure premiums 
by taking off one-fourth or in other 
words, we multiply each reverted 
pure premium by a “correction fac- 
tor” of .75. 
> Ss 5 

N OW let us summarize what we 
have done. We have taken the 
classification experience for the 
various states. We have put it 
together on a comparable basis, 


thus making it possible to deter- 
mine equitable rates for the classi- 


fications which, if rated on the 
basis of the experience in each 
state taken separately, might have 
produced some ridiculous results. 
We might have found some classi- 
fications with a very small payroll 
exposure in a certain state. There 
might have been no losses. On 
the basis of such experience, the 
indicated rate would have been 
zero. On the other hand, we might 
have had some other classifications 
with a small exposure where there 
had been one serious loss with an 
indicated rate of perhaps $15 or 
$20. By using the combined ex- 
perience, we smooth out these re- 
sults and select a pure premium 
which represents a true average 
loss. We have then put our results 
on the state basis and checked 
them up in the aggregate in order 
to make the revised pure premi- 
ums exactly reproduce the state 
latest losses of the years underly- 
ing the experience. 
> fo fD 


WE are now ready to begin the 
second problem which is to de- 
termine the expected total future 
annual losses in each state. As a 
basis for determining these losses, 
it is necessary to review the past 
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total loss experience of such state. 
This information is taken from the 
so-called “Schedule ‘Z’,” a report 
filed by the insurance carriers for 
each policy year. A “policy year” 
report represents the experience 
under policies issued during a 
given calendar year. This report 
indicates for each classification for 
each state (1) payrolls, (2) col- 
lected premiums, (3) incurred 
losses. From the combined data 
for each state, we can compute the 
actual past loss ratios for each 
policy year, that is to say the pro- 
portion of the premium necessary 
to pay the losses. These loss 
ratios, covering a series of several 
years, will necessarily reflect a 
series of changing conditions both 
as respects the benefits provided 
by the compensation law and the 
premium rates in force. In that 
condition, the data will not help 
much in determining future losses. 
We are not trying to find out if 
the premium rates charged during 
those past years were correct for 
the loss conditions then existing. 
We are trying to find out if the 
premium rates in use today are, in 
the aggregate, sufficient to meet 
the loss conditions as they are to- 
day and as they probably will be 
in the future. Also, if we find the 
present rates to be incorrect, we 
want to know in which direction 
and how much they should be 
changed. 

The first step then, is to put 
those loss ratios on an up-to-date 
basis. The premiums are deter- 
mined on the present day hasis by 
multiplying the payrolls for each 
classification by the present man- 
ual rate applicable to that classi- 
fication. The losses are brought 
up to date by being modified to 
correspond with any changes 
which have been made in the com- 
pensation law since the losses were 
incurred. For illustration, if the 
compensation law of a state has 
been amended in such a manner as 
to increase the benefits 10 per cent, 
losses incurred prior to the effec- 
tive date of the amendment would 
be increased by 10 per cent. This 
has the effect of making the losses 
what they would have been if they 
had been incurred after the amend- 
ment. Similarly, application of 
past payrolls to present day rates 
has the effect of determining 
premiums as they would have been 
if the present rates had been in 
force during the entire period rep- 
resented by the experience. 

If loss ratios for each of sev- 
eral past years are now calculated 
on the basis of the present law and 
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present rates as indicated above, 
any difference between such loss 
ratios from year to year cannot be 
due to changes in the law or rates 
but instead will be the result of 
changes of a more intangible na- 
ture such as changes in the rate 
of accident frequency or severity, 
the liberality with which the law 
is interpreted and general business 
and economic conditions. At this 
point, it becomes necessary to try 
to anticipate the loss conditions of 
the future. 
> oS SD 


]N the present revision, after a 
review of the loss ratios just de- 
scribed over a series of years and 
a canvass of general economic and 
business conditions past and pres- 
ent, it was determined to take as 
the estimate of future loss costs 
the average of the loss ratios for 
policy years 1921 and 1922. This 
method with minor variations and 
exceptions was followed through- 
out the revision. 

Having determined the elements 
relative to loss cost which are to 
enter into the new rates, it now 
becomes necessary to consider the 
final step, namely, turning the 
pure premiums representing loss 
cost into manual rates by the ap- 
plication of the overhead or ex- 
pense loading. This represents 
the cost of handling the business 
and of rendering proper services 
to policyholders and to injured 
employes. The expense or over- 
head loading is fixed with regard 
to the non-participating companies, 
the participating companies which 
ordinarily operate at a lesser ex- 
pense being in a position to return 
as dividends, any difference be- 
tween their own needs and this 
amount. This is fixed as a pro- 
portion or percentage of the rate 
rather than as a flat amount since 
the items of taxes and commis- 
sions are a fixed percentage of the 
premium and the other items vary, 
more or less directly, with the 
premium. At the present time, 
the expense loading for most states 
is forty per cent although there are 
variations from this in cases of 
states where the local taxes are 
either more or less than the or- 
dinary state premium tax of two per 
cent. In passing, it might be men- 
tioned that this loading is less than 
the actual expenses of the non- 
participating carriers for policy 
years 1921, 1922 and 1923 for as 
it was believed that rates gener- 
ally would be increased during the 
present revision and as all items of 
expense would not vary directly 
with the rate, it was hoped that 
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this loading would prove sufficient, 
especially in view of the prospect 
of greater premium volume due to 
better business conditions. 

> 2 fD 


WITH a loading of 40 per cent 
for expenses, it is obvious that the 
remaining 60 per cent of the rate 
must be sufficient to meet the loss 
payments. Now we can go back 
and complete the determination of 
this 60 per cent of the rate. If in 
a given state the average experi- 
ence of 1921 and 1922 showed a 
loss ratio of 75 per cent and if 
in the new rates but 60 per cent 
of the rate will be available for 
loss payments, it is obvious that 
an increase in rates must be made. 
While the actual calculation is a 
little bit involved, the easiest way 
or rule of thumb method for de- 
termining the amount of increase 
necessary would be to divide this 
75 per cent loss ratio by the 60 
per cent which represents the pro- 
portion of the future rate avail- 
able for loss payments. The re- 
sult is 1.25 which is called a “pro- 
jection” factor because it projects 
our past costs to a basis for the 
future. This indicates that an in- 
crease of 25 per cent in rates is 
necessary. 

Perhaps this can be made a little 
clearer by taking an illustration. 
Assume that in the past we had an 
average rate of $1.00. with a 
loss ratio of 75 per cent, that would 
mean that $0.75 per $100 of pay- 
roll was spent for losses. We want 
our new rates to be such that 60 
per cent of the rates will give us 
$0.75 available for losses. The 
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obvious answer is that instead of 
charging $1.00 as we did in the 
past, we must have an increase of 
25 per cent, making our future rate 
$1.25, 60 per cent of which will 
be $0.75 or the amount needed for 
future loss payments. Having 
corrected the pure premiums to 
reproduce the losses of the past, 
we now multiply them by the pro- 
jection factor of $1.25 used in the 
foregoing example, to make them 
provide for loss conditions of the 
future. Next we put on the ex- 
pense loading. Where this is 40 
per cent, the projected pure premi- 
ums will equal 60 per cent of the 
final rates and such final rates may 
be determined either by dividing 
the projected pure premiums by 
.60 or by multiplying them by the 
reciprocal of .60, namely, 1.67. The 
result of this multiplication gives 
us the rate. 

In practice of course, we save 
some time by performing several 
of these jobs at once. Instead of 
first reverting the premiums to the 
state latest level, then applying a 
correction factor, then projecting 
to the desired rate level, then ap- 
plying the expense loading, it is 
possible to compute a single factor, 
called a “multiplier” and do it all 
at once, i.e., reversion factor x cor- 
rection factor x projection factor 
x expense loading factor=a multi- 
plier which when applied to the 
basic pure premiums, will give the 
rates at a single operation. 
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TO summarize; this detailed nar- 
rative of the various steps may be 


expressed in a concise form as fol- 
lows. The ratemaker starts with 
a volume of experience data com- 
prising premiums, payrolls and 
losses arranged by policy years, by 
states and by manual classifica- 
tions. His first step is to deter- 
mine the average rate of past loss 
cost not only for each state but 
for each manual classification in 
each state. This is expressed in 
terms of dollars and cents per one 
hundred dollars of payroll and the 
results are called pure premiums. 
The pure premiums for the various 
classifications are determined from 
the experience of individual states 
alone when there is_ sufficient 
volume; otherwise from the ex- 
perience of several states or all 
of the states, this process entailing 
the elaborate methods described of 
conversion, reversion and correc- 
tion but ending up with a set of 
pure premiums which, when ap- 
plied to the past payrolls, will pro- 
duce a sum exactly equal to the 
actual loss costs. Having deter- 
mined the past loss cost rate for 
each manual classification, he next 
studies the general changes in loss 
conditions shown by the general 
loss ratios in each state and de- 
termines what the future loss 
ratio for the next year or two is 
likely to be. Then the premiums 
are all increased or reduced as the 
case may be so that this average 
will correspond to this future loss 
ratio. Last of all, the adjusted 
premiums are transformed into 
manual rates by applying the over- 
head or expense loading. 





MICHIGAN SAFETY 
CONFERENCE 


THE seventh regional safety con- 
ference of the year under National 
Safety Council auspices will be 
held at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
March 23 and 24, 1925. Co-operat- 
ing are about fifteen other organ- 
izations. 

This conference will give an un- 
usually good opportunity to secure 
accident prevention information 
and inspiration for safety commit- 
teemen, foremen, superintendents, 
and other operating executives, 
many of whom cannot attend the 
Council’s Annual Safety Congress. 

The subjects to be discussed at 
various meetings cover a_ broad 
field and there will be opportunity 


for real discussions and for the ex- 
change of ideas and experiences. 

A special feature will be the 
evening dinner meeting at 6:30 p. 
m., on Monday, March 23. 





N. F. P. A. ANNUAL 
MEETING 


THE twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the National Fire Protection 
Association will be held in Chicago 
on May 12, 13, 14, 1925. 

Members should be making their 
plans for these dates. N. F. P. A. 
headquarters will be the Congress 
Hotel, corner of Michigan Avenue 
and Congress Street, where the 
sessions will be held. Registration 
will start on May 11. Since the at- 


tendance is expected to be large it 
is advisable to make hotel reserva- 
tions at once. 


SEATTLE CONVENTION 
A SPECIAL train will leave Chi- 
cago on Wednesday evening August 
5th for the Seattle Convention of 
the National Association of Mutual 
Insurance Companies and the Feder- 
ation of Mutual Fire Insurance 
Companies. Connection will be made 
at St. Paul with trains carrying dele- 
gates from lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Missouri, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

The trip will include a side trip to 
Glacier National Park, a day-light 
view of the Rockies and other inter- 
esting features beside the convention 
itself which will begin on the 9th. 
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American Deposits of Foreign 
Insurance Companies 


Discussion of the Liability of Funds Held in This Country to 
Safeguard Policy Holders and Creditors 


HE New York Insurance Law 

has very wisely provided that 

no foreign country insurance 
company may transact business 
within the State of New York, un- 
less it shall have securities to a 
specified amount deposited with In- 
surance Departments or State 
Officers and held in trust by a 
Trustee or Trustees “for the bene- 
fit and protection of all its policy 
holders and creditors within the 
United States.” 

Section 27 of the Insurance Law 
prescribes the amount of the de- 
posits to be made by fire or marine 
insurance companies; and Section 
28 specifies the deposits to be made 
by the company transacting any of 
the kinds of business specified in 
Section 70 of the Insurance Law, 
that is, life, health and accident, 
fidelity and surety, and the various 
classes of liability and casualty in- 
surance. 

The purpose of these sections is 
obviously to provide a fund which 
will at all times be out of the con- 
trol of the companies and be a final 
security for the payment of the 
claims of the United States policy 
holders and creditors, regardless of 
whether the foreign creditors of 
the company shall receive payment 
in full of their claims, or not. 


A Recent Case. 


THE wisdom of these provisions 
of the Insurance Law was recently 
demonstrated in the case of the 
City Equitable Fire Insurance 
Company of England, which be- 
came insolvent abroad. Upon the 
appointment of a liquidator in Eng- 
land, the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance petitioned the Supreme Court 
here for the liquidation of the 
United States branch of the com- 
pany under the provisions of Sec- 
tion 63 of the Insurance Law, in 
order to conserve its assets for 
United States policy holders and 
creditors. The result of this is that 
while its creditors abroad will 


By HERVEY J. DRAKE 


Mr. Drake is one of the outstand- 
ing lawyers in New York City, being 
a member of the firm of Bonynge & 
Barker. His experience in insurance 
matters has been wide, and for sev- 
eral years he was counsel for the 
New York Insurance Department. 


doubtless receive but a small per- 
centage of their claims, the United 
States policy holders and creditors 
have been paid or will be paid in 
full. 

In 1903, 1912 and 1915 the ques- 
tion arose as to who was a policy 
holder in the United States, and 
specifically whether policy holders 
in the Philippines and Porto Rico 
were protected by deposits made 
with the New York Insurance De- 
partment and trusteed funds. The 
jaw did not then require that the 
deposits and trusteed funds should 
be for the benefit of creditors. The 
Attorney General of this state, to 
whom the matter was referred, 
held that such policy holders were 
policy holders “within the United 
States” and were, therefore. en- 
titled to the protection and benefit 
of such deposits and funds. It was, 
therefore, ruled that such policy 
holders had the benefit of such de- 
posits and trusteed funds, even 
though they had no dealings what- 
ever with the United States branch 
of the company, but dealt entirely 
with the home office of the com- 
pany or with another branch of 
the company established and trans- 
acting business there. 


Amendments Made 


IN 1917 the law was amended to 
require deposits and trusteed funds 
to be for the benefit of creditors as 
well as policy holders, and as a re- 
sult of the above opinions, the In- 
surance Law was also amended in 
1920 upon the recommendation of 
the Superintendent of Insurance by 
adding Section 26-A which pro- 
vides that the term “United 


States” whenever used in the In- 
surance Law with reference to an 
insurance corporation organized 
and existing under the government 
or laws of any country outside of 
the United States, shall mean only 
the States, the territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii, and the District of 
Columbia, thereby depriving the 
policy holders and creditors of the 
Philippines and Porto Rico of the 
protection and security of deposits 
made here. 

In 1920 the law was also 
amended to require a report of 
business done from the home office 
of a company having a United 
States Branch, with policy holders 
residing in the United States, cover- 
ing risks resident, located or origi- 
nating in the United States, and 
to require reserves to be carried on 
such business, just as though such 
business had been written through 
the United States Branch. 

Recently, for the first time since 
the above rulings of the Attorney, 
General, the Courts have been 
asked to construe this provision of 
the Insurance Law, in the case of 
the Norske Lloyd Insurance Com- 
pany, Ltd., which, like the City 
Equitable Insurance Company, be- 
came insolvent abroad, as a result 
of which the Superintendent of In- 
surance was appointed liquidator 
of the United States branch under 
the provisions of Section 63 of the 
Insurance Law. 


Three Different Classes 


AFTER the Superintendent of In- 
surance had marshalled the assets 
of the company, he passed upon 
the various claims presented 
against the company, which con- 
sisted of three different classes, as 
follows: 

(1) Those of United States citi- 
zens arising out of transactions and 
dealings between the claimants and 
the United States branch; 

(2) Those of United States 
citizens arising out of transactions 
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between the claimants and _ the 
Home office of the company ; 

(3) Those of citizens of foreign 
countries, arising out of transac- 
tions between the claimants and 
the Home and Foreign Offices of 
the company, outside of the United 
States, which had been assigned to 
citizens of the United States. 

The Superintendent of Insurance 
made his report and accounting to 
the Supreme Court, in which he 
rejected the claims of all but claim- 
ants of the first class. Objections 
to the confirmation of the report 
were made by claimants of the sec- 
ond and third classes. 

Recently Justice Donohue ren- 
dered his decision in which he up- 
held the action of the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance in regard to 
claimants of the third class, but 
disagreed with the Superintendent 
of Insurance in his treatment of 
claimants of the second class. 

An appeal has been taken from 
this decision, both by the Super- 
intendent of Insurance and by the 
claimants of the third class, and 
while this decision is at the present 
time the legal interpretation of the 
above provisions of Section 27 and 
28 of the Insurance Law, it will 
perhaps be unsafe to rely on this 
decision until the questions are 
finally determined by the higher 
courts. 


Assignment of Claims 


IT is, of course, very obvious that 
it foreign policy holders and cred- 
itors, can through assignment of 
their claims to United States citi- 
zens, be placed on an equality with 
the United States policy holders 
and creditors who have claims 
against the company, or can have 
any claims against trust funds de- 
posited here, the benefit and pro- 
tection of these deposits made by 
foreign companies with Insurance 
Departments and State Officers in 
the United States to United 
States policy holders and creditors 
will be very much lessened, and if 
the Court should so hold, it would 
seem to be necessary that the In- 
surance Law be amended so that 
such deposits will furnish the pro- 
tection to United States policy 
holders and creditors that it was 
undoubtedly intended they should. 

One other decision which should 
be referred to is that of the New 
York Court of Appeals in the case 
of Carpinter & Baker, Inc., against 
the City Equitable Fire Insurance 
Company, 238 N. Y. 147. In this 
case two Canadian insurance com- 
panies which had large claims 
against the City Equitable Insur- 
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ance Company, assigned these 
claims after the liquidation of the 
company in England and the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance in New 
York had obtained an order liquidat- 
ing the United States branch here, 
to the plaintiff, a New York cor- 
poration, which then _ obtained 
leave to bring an action against the 
City Equitable Insurance Com- 
pany on said claim, in which action 
it attached any surplus remaining 
in the hands of the Superintendent 
of Insurance, after the payment of 
all the claims of the United States 
policy holders, and sought a judg- 
ment directing that the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance pay such 
claims out of such surplus, before 
remitting such surplus to the Eng- 
lish liquidator. 

The Court of Appeals decided 
against the plaintiff and held that 
these foreign creditors could not 
in this way come ahead of other 
foreign creditors, but that the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance was an 
Ancillary receiver or Liquidator, 
and that after the payment of all 
United States policy holders and 
creditors, he should remit the bal- 
ance in his hands to the English 
liquidator to whom plaintiff should 
present its claim. 


Question Not Settled 


WHILE the precise point in con- 
troversy was not whether foreign 
creditors could by assignment to 
United States policy holders be 
placed on an equality with the 
United States claimants or assert 
any claim against the deposits and 
trusteed funds, for this was not at- 
tempted in this case, nevertheless, 
the decision may possibly indicate 
that had this been attempted 
the Court of Appeals would have 
decided against the plaintiffs. In- 
asmuch, however, as the Court of 
Appeals did not pass on this, this 
question will probabiy come before 
the Court of Appeals for the first 
time in the case of Norske Lloyd 
Insurance Company above referred 
to. 


March, April, May 


Nearly three-fourths of our an- 
nual losses due to grass, brush and 
woods fires are incurred during these 
three months. 

Woods are being cut down fast 
enough, and, bad as the practice of 
cutting without reforestation may be, 
the wood so cut serves a useful pur- 
pose. Not so with the timber which 
is lost by fire. It is a dead drain on 
our national resources. — National 
Fire Protection Association. 











A New Volume 
of 
Much Importance 
in the 
Insurance Field 


Farmers Mutual 


Fire Insurance 


in the 


United States 


By 
VICTOR N. VALGREN 


In Charge of Division of Agricul- 
tural Finance, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture 


Together with his other high 
qualifications the author is a 
man of practical experience in 
fire insurance and writes inter- 
estingly about the widespread 
Farmers Mutual Companies 
and their special needs. 


Mr. Valgren has _ virtually 
solved the problem of applying 
the best means for minimizing 
the burden of fire loss among 
farmers. 


A part of the book contains 
constructive suggestions for 
a state law for the organi- 
zation and operation of farm- 
ers’ mutuals, for a model 
system of records and for 
organization and manage- 
ment plans. 


This Timely Book, $1.90 
Postpaid, $2.00 
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The Trend of Business 


Commercial World Still In Hopeful State with 
Steady Improvement Expected 


OW much business expan- 
sion the year 1925 is going 


to witness is still a rather 
puzzling question. To those who 
believe that the stock market 
knows everything and forecasts 
everything the inevitable conclu- 
sion is that we are in for a boom 
of fairly wide proportions. Cer- 
tainly, the industrial stock mar- 
ket during the last four months has 
been running rather wild. During 
that time average prices in that 
security market have broken all 
previous records. 

Unfortunately for the theory 
that the stock market is an infal- 
lible prophet of the extent of a 
business movement, there have 
occurred markets in the past whose 
indications have gone astray. 
There have occurred times when 
the wish in the stock market has 
been father to the thought for 
business. To quote one instance 
it is only necessary to look back 
to the “disappointed bull market” 
of 1909 which anticipated a mate- 
rial rise in business which never 
developed. Certainly, business ac- 
tivity at the present time has as 
yet given no signs that a wide- 
spread boom is going to be wit- 
nessed. 

Basic industry, it is true, has 
been mounting at an extremely 
rapid rate. The steel industry, 
for example, is doing an amount 
of business which approaches 
closely to its practical capacity. 
At the same time, however, sec- 


ondary producing lines are not 
showing an upward trend to any- 
thing like as marked a degree, and 
while general trade is good, it is 
showing no very appreciable ad- 
vance over the average of 1924. 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY, 


Vice President, The Brookmire Economic Service, Inc., New York, N.Y. 


Like Upswing of 1923 
THE situation in many respects 
is showing some of the character- 
istics of the upswing of 1923, and 
the very short-lived upturn of the 
first two months of 1924. In both 
these preceding periods the coun- 
try witnessed very sharp advances 
in the operating rates of basic in- 
dustries, some improvement, but 
not a very extensive one, in sec- 
ondary manufacturing lines, and 
a fairly high volume of general 
trade. Both the preceding move- 
ments did not last very long. 
After a few months of high activity 
the downturn was both sudden and 
sharp. 

There is, however, this differ- 
ence between the current situation 
and the two preceding ones. The 
upward movements of 1923 and 
1924 occurred under a_ rather 
poorly adjusted economic situ- 
ation. They represented chiefly 
the filling of some deferred demand 
from the acute depression which 
had come before them; an im- 
proved buying power on the part 
of the railroads; a pressing demand 
for new construction, and the in- 
creasing adoption of the automo- 
bile as a business and social neces- 
sity. They were almost entirely 
an industrial demand. Farm buy- 
ing was relatively absent, and the 
foreign customer had more inclina- 
tion than ability to take our prod- 
ucts. 

Better Balanced Situation 


CURRENTLY, there exists a bet- 
ter balanced economic situation. 
The farmer’s improvement, if not 
spectacular, has been at least sub- 
stantial. Outside countries have 
been borrowing money and pur- 
chasing our goods in the hope of 
better days to come, in which their 
own industrial activity will pay 
off the new loans placed. The 
carriers and the building industry 
are still buying heavily. Most of 
the sources of demand _ which 
helped out in 1923 and 1924 are 
still active, and to them has been 
added a good volume of purchases 
on the part of the farmer and for- 
eigner. 


But there is no reason to believe 
that the full effect of all these 
sources is going to bring us a boom 
in business, either in the time ele- 
ment or in the degree of ground 
covered. As far as any reason- 
able predictions can be made from 
the current situation, basic factors 
are strong enough to support a 
gradually rising trend of business 
into the summer months. Beyond 
that it is almost anybody’s guess. 
We have still a tremendous num- 
ber of economic factors to be ad- 
justed. Chief among them are 
new relations with the low cost 
industrial countries of Europe. It 
is probable that the bull market, 
which at present seems to be in its 
last phases, has once more over- 
shot the mark and is forecasting 
an amount of business upswing 
which will never be realized. Time 
alone, of course, will determine 
that, but as far as a conservative 
estimate can be made it seems de- 
cidedly unsafe to believe that we 
are going to see any very long con- 
tinued period of rapidly rising ac- 
tivity. 

The Money Market 


THE outstanding development in 
financial conditions last month was 
the rise in the rediscount rate of 
the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank from three to three and one- 


APA OA, 


hig 
It’s the Long Pull That Counts 


half per cent. The rise in itself 
was of negligible importance in 
the money market. The new rate 
is low in relation to normal redis- 
count rates, and does not mean 
any immediate appearance of tight 
money conditions. It was more or 
less of a precautionary measure, 
the purpose of which was to bring 
the New York rate more into line 
with other regional banks through- 
out the country, and to relieve the 
New York market of some of the 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Keeping Pace with the 


President 
“— CONOMY is idealism in its most practical 


form.” In eight words President Coolidge 

packs a whole philosophy of life and business. 
This sentence taken from his inaugural address is 
food for the country’s thought. He was concerned 
chiefly with the great business of administering the 
United States, but the principle he laid down is 
equally applicable to all human affairs. 

This republic is a mutual enterprise the aim 
of which is to promote the security and welfare 
of all its citizens. Its common purposes and activi- 
ties are carried on through the revenues which 
citizens contribute. The government is the agency 
for redistributing those revenues in such manner 
as to provide for the people the largest measure of 
protection and benefit. This is the fundamental 
conception recognized and emphasized by President 
Coolidge when he declares: 

“The only constitutional tax is the tax which 
ministers to public necessity. The property of the 
country belongs to the people of the country. Their 
title is absolute. They do not support any privi- 
leged class they ought not to be burdened 
with a great array of public employees.” 


Se ae Ee 


IT is precisely this principle which underlies all 
insurance, and which is fully and faithfully made 
effective by mutual insurance. 

The basic idea of insurance is a common fund 
in which all contributors have a common interest, 
and from which each has right to expect his share 
of benefit. That fund should not be larger than is 


necessary to guarantee the security of the common 
interest, any more than the revenues from taxation 
should be greater than is required to minister to 
public necessity. It should not “support any privi- 
leged class,” as in the case of stockholders whose 
interest in insurance is purely that of the profit- 
maker in a commercialized undertaking. It should 
not be burdened with great overhead expenses 
which subtract from the total available for the con- 
tributor’s protection. 

Mutual insurance is directed to the elimina- 
tion of these unsound and uneconomic features in 
the field of fire and casualty protection, and thus 
keeps pace with the President in his efforts to 
eliminate like evils in the great co-operative enter- 
prise of national life. 


SS AS Se 


T HE proof that “Economy is idealism in its most 
practical form” is to be found in the experience of 
mutual insurance. Take for example this statement 
of savings effected by mutual companies over the 
cost of similar insurance in stock companies which 
we find in a document recently laid before the 
Massachusetts general assembly : 


New England Sprinkler or mill 


ES cit bak edwin Sous 50% 
Hardware mutuals ........... 50% 
Mill and elevator mutuals.... 30 to 70% 
Lemeber mutuals ..........5% 40% 
PUN SNEED Nic pecetavansns 20 to 80% 
Workmen’s compensation com- 

Oe er oe 20 to 30% 
Other mutual companies...... 20 to 40% 


Thus the idealism of mutuality, with its elimi- 
nation of the parasitical features of insurance, takes 
“practical form” in these very considerable savings 
to policyholders. When the United States remitted 
25 per cent of last year’s income tax it followed 
the example set by the mutual companies, which 
return to their policyholders the savings over the 
year’s cost of operation and losses. But this “most 
practical form” of idealism is lost to insurance 
when the unnecessary superstructure of the profit- 
seeking stock company is built upon its fundamental 
mutual principle. 

> OS fS 


WHAT does the policyholder think of a system 
under which but little more than half of his first 
year’s premium is paid for protection? When the 
expensive overhead charges have been met and the 
stockholders’ share set aside, how much is there left 
to go into the fund upon which his hope of security 
is based? 

There is another sentence from the inaugural 
address of the President which seems to fit aptly 
at this point: 

“The collection of any taxes which are not 
absolutely required, which do not beyond reasonable 
doubt contribute to the public welfare, is only a 
species of legalized larceny.” 

You can make the application yourself. 











Life-Lights on a Business Background 


By S. J. DUNCAN-CLARK 


Extending the Frontiers of Life 


HEN Louis Pasteur, the 

great French scientist, stood, 

at the crowning momment of 
his career, before an assembly of 
the savants and statesmen of 
France, gathered to celebrate the 
opening of the first Pasteur insti- 
tute and clinic, he paid a notable 
tribute to the achievements of re- 
search. A phrase in that address 
deserves to be remembered for its 
truth and suggestive significance. 

“French _ science,’ said he, 
“working under the laws of hu- 
manity has extended the frontiers 
of life.” 

It is a fruitful idea upon which 
to reflect, not as applied only to 
the achievements of French sci- 
ence, but to those of all science 
and of other fields of human ef- 
fort. 

Much as we may be inclined, at 
times, to find fault with the age 
and world in which we live, we 
cannot refrain from wonder and 
amazement when we consider how 
far man has gone in enlarging the 
scope of life’s experience and aug- 
menting the possibilities of the in- 
dividual human. Doubtless Pas- 
teur was thinking mainly of what 
had been done to bring disease 
within comprehension and control, 
thus extending the frontier in the 
realm of longevity and lessening 
the perils from the physical foes 
of the race. Bttt this vitally im- 
portant accomplishment is but one 
of many. 

> oS 2D 


THINK of what improved trans- 
portation has done to extend the 
frontiers of life; of how every cor- 
ner of the globe has been brought 
within human reach; of how steam 
and electricity and gasoline ap- 
plied to travel have widened the 
sphere of commerce, social con- 
tacts, pleasure and cultural inter- 
est. Before the telescope was in- 
vented man lived in a little uni- 
verse and counted a few thousand 
stars. Today he penetrates a mil- 
lion light-years into space and 
counts its worlds by millions, 
weighing and measuring Betelg- 
euse and Myra. Before the tele- 
graph and cable he was an isolated 
wight, who heard of what was 
happening to his distant neighbors 
months after it was all over and 





had ceased to matter. Today he 
can know the doings of Washing- 
ton, London, Berlin, Moscow, Pe- 
kin, Tokio and San Francisco in 
Bogalusa, La., or Patoka, IIl., at 
the hour of their occurrence. He 
can read about them today and 
see them in the movies tomorrow 
By radio he can hear them—or 
some of them—as they transpire. 
There is little doubt we who lis- 
tened to the inagural address of 
the President of the United States 
will yet be able to listen to the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain 
addressing parliament or the Chan- 
cellor of Germany talking to the 
reichstag. 


Sa. ee 


THE high school boy at 16 knows 
more about his universe than his 
grandfather did at 60. The fron- 
tier of life has been incalculably 
extended and the movement of life 
tremendously speeded. All of this 
means a marvelous enlargement 
and multiplication of opportuni- 
ties. The question is raised 
whether man has the inherent ca- 
pacity to make the wisest and high- 
est use of what he has created. 





LIGHTLETS 


Of course it is possible to spell 
“Service” with a dollar sign for 
the initial letter, but this over- 
emphasis upon one of its values 
will take most of the joy and sat- 
isfaction out of it. 


Se Se Se 


It is the end we seek which 
gives direction to our effort, and 
if the end be not worth while, the 
effort will be a waste of energy. 


SS Se 


Talking of a movie censorship— 
and somebody usually is—it is a 
wise man who knows how and 
where to make his own “cut outs” 
in the film of life. 


SS Se Se 


Important as it is to check up 
on what you are doing in business, 
it is even more important—though 
less often done—to check up on 
what business is doing in you. 


That is for us to demonstrate. It 
is the challenge which this won- 
derful age flings at us, for along 
with its opportunities it brings new 
and difficult problems which must 
be solved if they are not to prove, 
in the end, our undoing. We must 
master the knowledge and mech- 
anism which have widened so 
vastly the sphere of life; we must 
make them serve the highest ends 
of human happiness). We must 
see that life itself is the biggest 
thing in the world—bigger than 
business or industry, than science 
or politics; that these things, in- 
deed, are not ends in themselves, 
but merely means to the end that 
life may become for all of us the 
rich and beautiful thing which its 
Creator designed. 

Life itself must rule the domain 
whose frontier has been so far ex- 
tended; and life, in its fullest sig- 
nificance, is not merely physical or 


even intellectual — but spiritual. 
+> fS fD 
IN this spiritual sphere, then, 


which consists of those values we 
associate with all that is best’ in 
human character, the horizon must 
be pushed forward and beyond un- 
til it is at least co-extensive with 
our bodily and mental horizons. 
That is man’s main task. He may 
not fail in it if he would save all 
else that his genius has evolved. 
It is when he grasps the magni- 
tude of this task that he seems the 
immense importance of the princi- 
ple of co-operation, of mutuality. 
For while we have been extending 
the frontier of life we have been 
making the world a smaller place. 
Physically it has become a neigh- 
borhood, and life within it must 
become in spirit neighborly, or its 
closer contacts will become intol- 
erable. Our interdependence isa 
fact which must be reckoned with. 
It has increased the hazards of 
life, whether they be seen in 
crime, fire, accident or a world 
war. Only by mutual understand- 
ing and mutual effort, which place 
the higher aims and motives of 
men in control for the service of 
life, can we face confidently the 
challenge which comes to us in op- 
portunities, in problems and in 
perils. 
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“American Forest Week”’ 


President Coolidge Issues Proclamation Setting April 27th to May Ist as 
Period for Consideration of Nation’s Trees 


OR several 


the 


tion to our Amer- 
ican forests, with 
special reference to 
forest fire protec- 
tion. 

The project has 
been under the spe- 
cial supervision of 
the Forest Service 
of the United 
States. So success- 
ful has been this 
work that the For- 
- est Service is anx- 
ious to broaden its 
scope and enlist the 
support and active 
help of other im- 
portant national 
agencies. It is pro- 
posed to change the 
name of Forest 
Protection Week to 
American Forest 
Week in order that 
public interests re- 
lating to _ torests 
other than fire pro- 
tection alone, may 
be included in the 
campaign. This 
means that inten- 
sive activity will be 
centered imme- 
diately before and 
juring the week of 
April 27 to May 3, 
inclusive, in con- 
servation, extension 
of forest areas, re- 
forestation and in- 
dustrial and recrea- 
tional utilization as 
well as fire protec- 
tion. 

At the invitation 
of the Forest Serv- 
ice the National 
Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association, 
representing a ma- 
jority of the forest 
owners of the 
United States, has 
undertaken to ini- 
tiate the broadening 


18 


years, 
a week has been set aside in in 
early spring by proclamation 
of the President, to be devoted to 
stimulation and education of 
public thought and action in rela- 


annually, of this annual event. Cooperating 
the preliminary organization 
are: The Forest Service, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
American Forestry Association, 
National Lumber Manufacturers 


Association 
League of America. 
Service does not contemplate any 
decrease of interest in this move- 
ment, but feels that it can work to 
better advantage with the actual 
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By the President of the Gnited States of America 
Q Proclamation 


N PROCLAIMING American Forest Week, I desire to bring to 
I the attention of all our people the danger that comes from the 
neglect of our forests. 

For several years the Nation has observed Forest Protection 
Week. It is fitting that this observance be enlarged. We have 
too freely spent the rich and magnificent gift that nature bestowed 
on us. In our eagerness to use that gift we have stripped our 
forests; we have permitted fires to lay waste and devour them; 
we have all too often destroyed the young growth and the seed 
from which new forests might spring. And though we already 
feel the first grip of timber shortage, we have barely begun to 
save and restore. 

We have passed the pioneer stage and are no longer excusable 
for continuing this unwise dissipation of a great resource. To the 
N-tion it means the lack of an elemental necessity and the waste 
of keeping idle or only partly productive nearly one-fourth of our 
soil. To our forest-using industries it means unstable investments, 
the depletion of forest capital, the disbanding of established 
enterprises, and the decline of one of our most important indus- 
trial gre ups. 

Ow. forests ought to be put to work and kept at work. I do 
not minimize the obstacles that have to be met, nor the difficulty 
of changing old ideas and practices. We must all put our hands 
to this common task. It is not enuugh that the Federal, State, 
and local governments take the lead. Thcre must be a change 
in our national attitude. Our industries, our landowners, our 
farmers, all our citizens must learn to treat our forests as crops, 
to be used but also to be renewed. We must learn to tend our 
woodlands as carefully as we tend our farms. 


Let us apply to this creative tas« the boundless energy and 
skill we have so long spent in harvesting the free gifts of nature. 
The forests of the future must be started to-day. Our chiidren 
are dependent on our course. We are bound by a solemn obliga- 
tion from which no evasion and no subterfuge will relieve us. 
Unless we fulfill our sacred responsibility to unborn generations, 
unless we use with gratitude and with restraint the generous and 
kindly gifts of Divine Providence, we shall prove ourselves 
unworthy guardians of a heritage we hold in trust. 

Now, THEREFORE, I, CALvIn Coo.ipGE, President of the United 
States, do recommend to the Governors of the various States to 
designate and set apart the week of April 27-May 3, inclusive, 
1925, as American Forest Week, and, wherever practicable and not 
in conflict with State law or accepted customs, to celebrate Arbor 
Day within that week. And I urge public officials, public and 
business associations, industrial leaders, forest owners, editors, 
educators, and all patriotic citizens to unite in the common task 
of forest conservation and renewal. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washingron this twenty-first day of 
February, in the year of our Lord one thousand nine 
hundred and twenty-five, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the one hundred and 
forty-ninth. 


(SEAL] 


CALVIN COOLIDGE 
By the President: 
CHar_tes E. HuGHeEs 
Secretary of State. 
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and 


Izaak Walton 
The Forest 


leadership trans- 
ferred to agencies 
outside the federal 
government. 


A COMMITTEE 
organization is in 
process of forma- 
tion, which will be 
representative of 
some of the fore- 
most national asso- 
ciations in the na- 
tion. Heading this 
committee, as ex- 
ecutive chairman, 
is the Honorable 
Frank O. Lowden 
of Illinois. The vice- 
chairmen actively 
interested in  pro- 
moting the organ- 
ization are: 


Mrs. John D. Sher- 
man, Colorado, Presi- 
dent, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s 
Clubs. 

William B. Greeley, 
Washington, D. . 
Forester of the United 
States. 

George D. Pratt, 
New York, President 
of the American For- 
estry Association. 

Frank G. Wisner, 
Mississippi, President 
of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

Will H. Dilg, Iili- 
nois, President of the 
Izaak Walton League 
of America. 

A. H. Hager, Michi- 
gan, President, 
Friends of the Forest. 


The headquarters 
of the committee 
will be room 402, 
Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, 
D. C., with Edgar 
P. Allen, managing 
director, in charge, 
and Miller Hamil- 
ton of the Forest 
Service, secretary. 

(Continued on 
Page 21) 











The National Fire Protection 


Association 


Its Work in Reducing an Annual Fire Loss of 15,000 Lives 
And a Half Billion of Dollars 


By H. L. BOND, 


Executive Assistant, National Fire Protection Association 


MERICA is losing annually 
A approximately 15,000 lives 


and half a billion dollars be- 
cause of fire. In addition to this 
actual waste it is maintaining ex- 
pensive defensive organizations of 
municipal fire departments, which 
are an additional burden. Amer- 
icans do not like to admit that 
Europe can show them much, but 
Europe’s fire losses are well below 
ours, and their expenditures for 
fire defense forces likewise less. 
This would indicate that in this 
country we still have quite a way 
to go in learning how to build our 
cities and towns so that they are 
not readily susceptible to fire and 
in reducing the number of occa- 
sions where conditions are such as 
to induce fire. 


To this end are the two-fold 
activities of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association. The first of 
these activities is strictly engineer- 
ing: the formulation of standards 
under the guidance of which the 
fire waste may: be checked; the 
other is educational: to show the 
public where fire hazards exist, to 
encourage the observance of the 
fire prevention standards and to 
point out the grievious economic 
penalties for ignoring them. 


Technical Activities 


THE character of the technical or 
engineering work of the Associa- 
tion is well shown by enumerating 
some of the subjects that have 
been considered by its committees. 
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A carton given wide circulation by The N.F.P.A. 





Classified for convenience these 
are the following: 


Building Construction 
Fire Resistive Construction 
Roof Openings, Cornices and 
Gutters 
Protection of Openings in Walls 
and Partitions 
Standard Mill 
Construction 
Protection Against Lightning 
Auxiliaries to Buildings 
“National Electrical Code” 
City Gas 
Gas Shut-off Valves 
Acetylene Equipment 
Gasoline Vapor Gas Lighting 
Oil Burning Equipment and 
Storage 
Concrete Fuel Oil Storage Tanks 


(Slow-Burning) 








There are Fools and Fools, But the Prize Fool is This One 
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Bet all the mag's hervae amd ail the beng 
etter « fire has done its devouring work. 


© 1924 by Chicago Tribune. 
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While at It, Let's Get Jubilant About This 








GIVE THE FIRE ENGINES A HOLIDAY 


























Fort Worth Record 











VOU Mus LIGHT THE KITCHEN STOWE owrn HEROSENE 
TAKE “YOUR STOVE OUT" 1 THE PARK J 























New York World 


Some Examples of Newspaper Co-operation Fostered by the National Fire Protection Asso ciation 


Containers for Hazardous 
Liquids 
Internal Combustion Engines 
Blower and Exhaust Systems 
Industrial Hazards 
Dip Tanks, Enameling, etc. 
Nitro-cellulose Motion Picture 
Films 
Pyroxylin Plastic in Factories 
Pyroxylin Plastic in Stores 
Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Dust Explosions in Flour and 
Feed Mills 
Pulverizing Systems for Sugar 
and Cocoa 
Miscellaneous Hazards 
Marine Fire Hazards 
Record Protection 
Vaults 
Detection, Alarm, Organization 
Municipal Fire Alarm Systems 
Signaling Systems 
Private Fire Brigades 
Permanent Fire Protection 
Standard Fire Hose Threads 
Standard Small Size Hose 
Threads 
Hose Houses for Mill Yards 
Automatic Sprinklers 
Standpipe and Hose Systems 
First Aid Fire Appliances— 
Extinguishers 
Fire Department Hose Connec- 
tions 
Water and Pumps 
Steam Fire Pumps 
Rotary and Centrifugal Fire 
Pumps 
Steam Pump Governors and 
Auxiliary Pumps 
Gravity and Pressure Tanks 
Supervision and Care of Valves 
> 2s D> 


XPERT fire prevention engi- 
neers of the Association make 


these standards, serving the Asso- 
ciation without pay. There is no 
public effort in the history of the 
nation to which there has been 
given so freely over so long a peri- 
od so much of expert thought and 
painstaking technical investigation 
as to the National Fire Protection 
Association. 

After the committees of experts 
prepare these standards they pre- 
sent them for discussion before 
the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation before adoption. The 
progress of the nation in science, 
invention and the industrial arts 
makes constant revision of these 
standards imperative. The N. F. 
P. A. was organized in 1895 and 
hence for nearly thirty years has 
been compiling and revising these 
standards which are now the rec- 
ognized national guide and au- 
thority. These standards are offi- 
cially adopted by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and 
other organizations interested in 
fire protection or prevention. 

This work of compiling and re- 
vising standards covering gases, 
oils, electric wiring and all fire 
appliances must continue indefin- 
itely. It is a work for experts and 
demands the services of those 
members having technical educa- 
tion. The proceedings -of the 
annual convention are stenograph- 
ically reported and issued in 
printed form so that all members 
may study the reports and the 
discussions thereon at their leisure. 


Public Education 


AS so far described the N. F. P. A. 
is a strictly engineering organiza- 


tion. In the great work of public 
education, however, all members 
may and do share. The colossal! 
fire waste is impoverishing the 
people. They do not realize it. 
They must, therefore, be taught, 
in the press, in the schools, and 
by public speaking; first, that the 
fire waste adds tremendously to 
the cost of living, and second, how 
to stop it. 

The Association’s literature is 
therefore prepared with the object 
of educating the layman in fire pre- 
vention. Special bulletins are is- 
sued periodically calling attention 
to particular hazards and the 
means by which they may be 
eliminated. Each year the observ- 
ance of Fire Prevention Week is 
sponsored and wide cooperation of 
national, state and municipal au- 
thorities and organizations is se- 
cured. 

A typical illustration of educa- 
tional publicity is the series of 
posters that has been specially pre- 
pared for monthly distribution this 
year. They are sent to each member 
of the Association on the monthly 
release dates. In addition numerous 
Chambers of Commerce and fire pre- 
vention organizations are having cop- 
ies of these posters imprinted with 
their names, and are cooperating in 
giving them wide distribution. 

Another activity is that of se- 
curing the cooperation of national, 
state and municipal authorities in 
the observing of an annual “Fire 
Prevention Week.” Wide cooper- 


ation has been obtained in setting 
aside one week to talk, think and 
act for fire prevention and a con- 











siderable amount of education of 
the public secured by that means. 


Publications 


THE Quarterly magazine of the 
Association is unique in its special 
articles on fire hazards, fire pro- 
tection and prevention, and the 
economic effects of the fire waste. 
It contains a carefully edited de- 
partment of fire record which is 
indispensable to those who are 
studying fire causes and effects in 
specific properties. 

In the Quarterly are described 
the important fires occurring in the 
United States and Canada, with 
special reference to their origin, 
their extent, and the manner of 
their extinguishment. By a special 
method of cataloguing, statistical 
records are so kept as to permit the 
publication of fire statistics on 
special classes of property or occu- 
pancy, showing how the majority 
of such fires start and how in the 
cases given they were extin- 
guished. 

Special studies are made of the 
effect of fire on concrete and other 
buildings of fire-resisting construc- 
tion. A monthly News Letter is 
issued and during each year many 
individual papers and reports on 
specific topics are sent to mem- 
bers, besides copies of all the Asso- 
ciation’s standards as soon as they 
are completed and published. The 
office correspondence of the Asso- 
ciation is voluminous, as any in- 
formation in its files accumulated 
during the twenty-nine years of its 
life is gladly furnished its mem- 
bers on application. 

Thus the office of the -Associa- 
tion is the source of, or clearing 
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house for, all that is authoritative 
on the subjects of the fire waste, 
fire protection and fire prevention. 


Membership 


ORGANIZATION membership is 
limited in general to national in- 
stitutes, societies and associations 
interested in the protection of life 
and property against loss by fire, 
state associations whose principal 
object is the reduction of fire 


‘waste, and insurance boards and 


associations having primary juris- 
diction. An analysis of the list of 
organization members shows that 
it numbers the following: 27 
Boards, Bureaus or Associations 
of Underwriters, 18 Trade Organ- 
izations (where the product is gen- 
erally of a hazardous nature), 18 
Insurance Associations, 17 Inspec- 
tion Departments or Bureaus, 17 
Associations of Manufacturers, 11 
Rating Bureaus, 7 Fire Prevention 
Bureaus, 6 Associations of Public 
Utilities, 5 Engineering Societies, 
2 National Association of Fire 
Officials, 2 Laboratories, 2 Na- 
tional Labor Organizations and 1 
National Association of Credit 
Men. 

From this list it can be noted 
that many of these organizations 
are cooperating because of their 
direct interest in fire prevention 
and fire protection. A consider- 
able number, however, notably, 
The American Institute of Archi- 
tects, The National Association of 
Credit Men, The Engineering In- 
stitute of Canada, The National 
Association of Building Owners 
and Managers, and The National 
Association of Manufacturers of 
the United States, have no direct 
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interest other than the promotion 
of the general welfare in seeing a 
reduction in the fire waste. The 
National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion was founded by men who felt 
that some concerted effort was 
needed to reduce the serious eco- 
nomic loss due to fire, and inter- 
ested and public spirited organiza- 
tions were ready and willing to 
lend a hand. 
> 2 SD 

THE associate membership of the 
Association, numbering nearly 4,- 
000, is composed of architects, 
builders, merchants, manufactur- 
ers, warehousemen, engineers, fire 
marshals, fire wardens, fire chiefs, 
electricians, credit men, bankers, 
insurance agents and inspectors, 
Boards of Trade, Chambers of 
Commerce, Public Libraries and 
many other organizations, indi- 
viduals, firms and corporations. 

No admission fee is charged for 
membership. The Quarterly Maga- 
zine, the published standards, all 
special bulletins and other valu- 
able engineering and popular liter- 
ature issued during the year are 
supplied to associate members for 
Ten Dollars ($10) annual dues. 
There is no other expense. The 
membership year begins with the 
date of the member’s election. 
Any individual, firm, corporation, 
or society is eligible to member- 
ship. 

From the Executive Office of the 
Association at 40 Central Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, the Secre- 
tary sends sample publications to 
anyone wishing to know of the 
work of the Association or who 
may desire to cooperate as a mem- 
ber in reducing the deplorable 
American ash heap. 


American Forest Week 


HIS is an educational movement. 

There will be no dues or assess- 
ments, although contributions will be 
welcome. Upon the completion of 
the committee organization our time 
will be devoted to the preparation and 
dissemination of educational infor- 
mation. It is expected that every 
local club, chamber or association 
having national affiliations will be 
supplied with educational matter 
so that during the period set aside 
for its observance the American 
Forest Week movement will have 
an intensive observance all over the 
United States. In addition to local 
activities there will be much na- 
tional publicity, including radio 


(Continued from Page 18) 


talks, speeches by men of national 
prominence, posters, etc. 


It is the desire of the cooperators 
in this movement to gather and dis- 
seminate information in relation to 
the entire forestry question. Here- 
tofore there has been a bewildering 
mass of material coming from 
many sources—mych of it con- 
tradictory and misleading—and it 
is believed that with the American 
Forest Week committee actually 
originating and supervising pub- 
licity that will be authoritative and 
wholly free from interest other 
than that of good citizenship and 
sound national economy, stimula- 


tion will be given to constructive 
thought throughout the nation that 
will take forestry out of the realm 
of conversation and put it into ac- 
tual practice. The general com- 
mittee must necessarily do most of 
its work through the facilities of 
its cooperating members. Already 
a score of important national or- 
ganizations have signified their 
willingness not only to give en- 
dorsement but to actively assist in 
the work of the movement. Com- 
plete information in relation to the 
organization of the committee and 
the plan of operation will be fur- 
nished as soon as the general com- 
mittee is fully operative. 








Selling Mutual Insurance 


Excerpts from Talk on Fine Points of Presenting Arguments 
For the Mutual Idea 


By GEORGE N. WILLIAMSON 


who had previously repre- 

sented another mutual casualty 
company. During his training 
week at the Home Office I had 
several talks with him and was 
sure that I had succeeded in fully 
selling him on Mutual Insurance. 
After his Home Office training, 
this man was assigned to a nearby 
state. Some thirty days later I 
met the manager of that territory 
and inquired of him how my 
protege was getting along. He re- 
plied that he did not know as the 


| AST fall I employed a man 





The Butcher and Baker Also Need 
Mutual Insurance 


man had been fired two days after 
reporting. I inquired why and he 
replied “I went out to make some 
calls with him. The first prospect 
we visited after being told that we 
represented the Integrity replied 
“Why that is a mutual company, 
isn’t it? to which your protege 
hurriedly replied ‘Yes, but I can 
explain that.’ Now I hope I will 
not so weaken your faith in Mu- 
tual Insurance that you will make 
any such reply. 


SS S&S 


MUTUAL Insurance needs no ex- 
planation. What it does need is 
exposition and men selling it with 
conviction. 

The century and one-half record 
of Mutual Insurance will stand 
alone if but given an opportunity, 
and our fight is to see that our 
great system of insurance does 
have its opportunity. 

Stock companies have millions of 
agents lamp-posting for their sys- 
tem night and day. If Mutual In- 
surance ever decides to increase 
its representation to a force equal 
to one-fourth that of the stock sys- 
tem, the insurance business of this 
country will be mutualized in an 
amazingly short space of time. 

The class idea has done more to 
retard the natural development of 
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Asst. General Manager Ohio Millers 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company 


EprrortaL Note—The talk which is the 
basis of this article was originally de- 
livered before the Mill & Elevator Field 
Men’s Association, at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago on March 11, 1925. 


Mutual Insurance than any other 
force. The protection we are sell- 
ing is just as much needed by the 
candlestick maker as by _ the 
butcher and baker. The steel mill 
can and should qualify for the 
benefit of our system as well as 
the flour mill. We who are en- 
gaged in the exposition of Mutual 
Insurance can do more than any- 
one else or any group to expand 
our field of opportunity and use- 
fulness. Until Mutual Insurance 
is general in its application, until 
it throws off the yoke of class re- 
striction, we will continue travel- 
ing a comparatively narrow road 
in so far as our business extension 
policy is concerned. I would urge 
every mutual underwriter to ex- 
pand into general business just as 
rapidly as it is possible to do so. 
> fs 2D 


SELLING Mutual Insurance when 
reduced to its simplest term is 
“telling the truth.” We need do 
nothing more than expose the 
truth; rest our case on facts. We 
must insist that the insurance 
buyer look for facts. The business 
man buying insurance is no differ- 
ent from the business man buying 
equipment for his plant. He wants 
the machine best equipped to do 
his work. Price I think is and 
should be secondary. I prefer to 
have it this way because my sell- 
ing facts fit that line of reasoning 
perfectly. 

There are two definite principles 
that must be recognized and ad- 
mitted when you prepare the foun- 
dation for your exposition of facts. 
Both of these principles are as im- 
mutable as the laws of nature it- 
self. They are; relativity of 
strength and comparative value 
and it isn’t difficult to commit any 
thinking man to both of these prin- 
ciples. 

Mr. Insurance Buyer demands 
that his insurance company be 


financially strong. The stronger 
the company, the more secure will 
be the feeling of the policyholder. 
But strength does not necessarily 
follow size. Quite the reverse is 
often true and this principle ap- 
plies with equal force and logic 
throughout our commercial life. 


Soe. Re. eS 


MATERIALS of all classes and 
kinds are tested by certain well 
known formulae to determine their 
relative strength. Mr. Manufac- 
turer will equip and maintain an 
extensive laboratory manned by a 
corps of high salaried experts to 
pass upon the strength and quality 
of his raw product. The profit on 
perhaps one day or one month’s 
output is at stake if the chemist 
or testing engineer makes an error. 
But this same manufacturer with 
his entire plant, market and may- . 
hap an entire year’s profit often 
at stake, will trust his insurance to 
some company without demanding 
that the strength of that company 
be tested by any formula, standard 
or otherwise, except the statement 
of some broker whose first con- 
sideration is self. More often than 
not, some third assistant super- 
vises the insurance for this manu- 
facturer and he must and does take 
the broker’s word that everything 
is all right and quite as it should 


be. 
SSS SS 


AT this point, comes our greatest 
opportunity for an exposition of 
facts. Having already committed 
Mr. Manufacturer to the principle 
“that strength is relative,” we can 
proceed with our exposition and 
upon that premise, prove to him 
that the companies here repre- 








A Strong Financial Condition Is 
Characteristic of Mutual Companies 


sented are stronger than the twelve 
largest American stock fire com- 
panies. Your Argus Chart, Best 
Key Rating or any standard in- 
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CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT, OHIO 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASS. 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD, OHIO 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE, WASH. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston, Mass. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, O., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. L. Riley & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mgr., Chicago, 
Ill., Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Wash., Denver, Colo., San Francisco, Calif. 
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surance guide will show that the 
Mutual Companies forming the 
mill group are possessed of assets 
of approximately $205.00 for each 
$100.00 of liabilities, as compared 
to but $166.00 for each $100.00 of 
liabilities of the twelve largest and 
strongest stock companies in 
America and this amount includes 
their capital stock. 

Taking our comparison further, 
we will find that the proportion of 
our Mill Mutuals’ surplus to un- 
earned premium is approximately 
137% against only 92% for these 
same stock companies. The same 
result in principle is produced in 
comparing individual companies. 
Every single Mutual Company rep- 
resented here has a greater per- 
centage of assets over liabilities 
than the average of the stock com- 
panies just referred to. The un- 
derwriting factors of acceptability, 
distribution and net retention 
which form an important part of 
this principle are too well known 
to excuse my elaborating this point 
further. 

If strength be relative, we cer- 
tainly have proven our case and 
the manufacturer protected by Mu- 
tual Insurance, surely has every 
reason to feel secure when think- 
ing of his protection. And if 
strength be relative, can we not 
say and prove with equal certainty 
that value is comparative? 


a> =>. & 


THEN let us compare the value 
of Mutual and Stock Insurance in 
their major points. 

There are plenty of facts and 
historical data to prove the greater 
loss paying power of our Mutual 
Companies in comparison with 
that of the stock companies in 
every great catastrophe or con- 
flagration that has occurred in this 
country. Upon this point you can 
very quickly demonstrate one ele- 
ment of greater value in the mu- 
tual system. 

All fire inspection and preven- 
tion activities carried on in this 
country today by both Mutual and 
Stock Companies is the direct re- 
sult of the pioneering done in this 
field by the older group of factory 
and our own group of Mill Mutual 
Companies. Some stock insurance 
companies to this day, make no 
attempt to inspect their business. 
Surely, these inspection activities 
of our Mutual Companies have 
conserved hundreds of millions of 
dollars in property wealth. Their 
engineering research work has led 
to better and safer construction 
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throughout the land. The remark- 
ably low loss ratios of our Com- 
panies are in themselves mute but 
irrefutable testimony as to the 
thoroughness of our prevention 
work. In a recent issue of the In- 
surance Field appeared an article 
admitting the impossibility of the 
stock companies in western terri- 
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The Mutual Man 


The Mutual Man 
Is the man for me, 
I like the form 
Of his polic-e-e. 





He takes the risk 
Right off my mind 
And leaves no worry 


Left behind. 


In every line 

Is something good, 
And everything 

Is understood. 


And when the fiscal 
Twelfth month ends, 
I like the Mutual 
Dividends. 


x ok x 
The Mutual Man 
Is the man for me, 


I like the form 
Of his polic-e-e. 
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tory competing with the Mutual 
Companies on improved risks. The 
writer of this article blamed the 
superior inspection and rating sys- 
tem of the Mutual Companies for 
the unfortunate plight in which 
the stock companies competing for 
this class of business now find 
themselves. 

I maintain that any public or 
semi-public enterprise which bene- 
fits the greatest number of people 
within its scope of activity is of 
greater value than its competitor 


which benefits a lesser number. 
Aside from the greater security of 
the protection offered, the in- 
estimable and lasting benefits of 
our engineering service, our Mu- 
tual Companies have directly saved 
hundreds of millions of dollars in 
premiums for their ever increasing 
circle of policyholders. 

During 1923, twenty-four of our 
leading Mutuals, twelve fire and 
twelve casualty, returned in divi- 
dends to policyholders the huge 
sum of Twenty-nine Million and 
odd dollars. This sum was paid 
back to these policyholders after 
all losses and expenses had been 
paid and liberal reserves set up for 
all possible liabilities. This enor- 
mous sum served to reduce the 
burden of insurance cost for no 
less than five hundred thousand 


policyholders. 
During the same year, twenty- 
four leading stock companies, 


twelve fire and twelve casualty, 
paid their stockholders dividends 
of Twenty Million and odd dollars. 
This amount was paid to a few 
hundred stockholders whose maxi- 
mum contribution to the total as- 
sets and loss paying power of their 
respective companies was but twelve 
per cent. 

The stock insurance advocate will 
say “Yes, but you forget our mil- 
lions of dollars paid out in losses 
and expenses.” I do not, but I 
remind him that the entire sum so 
paid out as well as a substantial 
amount of their stockholders’ divi- 
dends was contributed by their 
policyholders. At this point we 
will probably be accused of at- 
tempting to deny the right of profit 
to invested capital. 


SS SS RS 


MUTUAL Insurance is conducted 
for profit. It does not deny in- 
vested capital the right of profit, 
but Mutual Insurance does insure 
an equitable distribution of its 
profits to those whose investments 
(premiums) make the enterprise 
possible. 

In practical operation, policy- 
holder premiums create an insur- 
ance company, pay its losses and 
operating expenses and in reality 
form a trust fund, corporately ad- 
ministered, for the equal protec- 
tion and benefit of all policy- 
holders. 

Mutual Insurance has_ success- 
fully applied this principle for one 
and one half centuries. 

I referred above to the stock- 
holder’s average contribution of 
twelve percent to the total assets of 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Compulsory Automobile Insurance 


Legislation 


Bills Pending and Passed in Various Legislatures 


NEARLY a hundred Compulsory 
Automobile Insurance Bills have 
been introduced in_ twenty-eight 
States. Most of the bills are still in 
Committee in the House in which 
they originated, and when any action 
has been taken on these bills they 
have usually been reported “ad- 
versely” or “indefinitely postponed.” 
The only progress in this kind of 
legislation to date seems to have been 
in Indiana, North Dakota and 
Utah. 

Following is a digest of the legis- 
lative situation in many states. 
Arkansas: 


A bill introduced in the Senate (S. 118) 
makes owners of automobiles involved 
in accidents liable for damages to per- 
sons or property and provides that 
where the person carries any indemnity 
or casualty insurance for his protection 
or benefit, the person entitled to suit 
for recovery for damages shall have a 
cause of action against such indemnity 
or casualty company and may join such 
company as a party defendant. 
California: 

House Bill No. 122 requires owners 
of motor vehicles to file with the Divi- 
sion of Motor Vehicles at the time of 
application for registration an indemnity 
contract for not less than $2,500. House 
bill 161 requires the owner or operator 
of a motor vehicle to procure a policy 
of insurance in an authorized company 
in the sum of $5,000 before a certificate 
of registration shall be issued. 

Colorado: 


House Bill No. 376 regulates auto- 
mobile bus lines and makes compulsory 
the carrying of liability insurance cover- 
ing passengers and freight. Senate 177 
creates a motor liability commission 
with power to regulate automobile lia- 
bility rates and makes it compulsory for 
all automobile owners to carry liability 
insurance in companies designated by 
the commission. 

Connecticut: 

A bill introduced in the House by Mr. 
Kent requires motor vehicle operators 
to carry insurance in the sum of $10,- 
000. A bill introduced by Senator Wilder 
also requires all motor vehicles to be in- 
sured before a license is issued. 
Delaware: 

House Bill No. 55 requires the owner 
of a motor vehicle to file a corporate 





surety bond, a bond with personal 


sureties, or a policy of insurance in the 
sum of $6,000 for each motor vehicle 
so operated by the owner in the sum 
of $5,000, conditioned for the protection 
of all persons injured and for the pro- 
tection of the dependents of persons 
killed through the reckless, dangerous 
or negligent operation of motor vehicles, 
and the sum of $1,000 covering damage 
to property. 

Illinois: 

House Bill No. 103 requires every 
automobile owner applying for a license 
to furnish an indemnity bond for $5,000 
or show financial ability to pay any dam- 
ages incurred. 

Indiana: 


The Legislature has adjourned and 
the two:ecompulsory automobile insur- 
ance bills introduced by Representative 
Korff were withdrawn. A third bill 
(S. 16) by the same author was en- 
acted to become effective when the gov- 
ernor proclaims enforcement of the laws 
of this session, which will probably be 
in May. This bill requires every person 
transporting passengers or property as a 
common carrier to file with the Public 
Service Commission a bond, indemnity 
undertaking, or policy of insurance, exe- 
cuted by a company, mutual association 
or a _ reciprocal exchange, which is 
legally authorized to transact business 
in the state, in such amount as shall 
be fixed by the commission at the time 
of granting a certificate of convenience 
and necessity for the operation of such 
motor vehicle. 

Iowa: 

House Bill No. 153 requires an ap- 

‘icant for license of a motor vehicle to 
file a personal bond or corporate surety 
bond in the sum of $500. 

Massachusetts: 


House Bill No. 214 provides for an 
appropriation of $200,000 from motor 
vehicle registration fees for 1925 to 
constitute the “Pedestrian Protection 
Fund.” Provides that the registration 
fee shall be increased 50% and that the 
proceeds shall be paid into the above 
fund, from which compensation shall be 
paid for fatal injury or disability from 
automobile accidents. 

House Bill 246 requires the applicant 
for registration of a motor vehicle to pro- 
cure a liability insurance policy in the 
sum of $1,000. House Bill No. 402 pro- 
vides for an additional fee of $1 for 
registration of motor vehicles and a like 
fee for each license to operate motor 
vehicles to provide a fund for the pay- 
ment of any execution on a judgment 
against the owner or operator of a motor 
vehicle, when such payment shall not be 
made by the owner or operator. 

House Bill No. 431 provides for the 
revocation of the operator’s license when 
death or injury occurs through his 


negligence, unless security is furnished 
in a sum not to exceed $5,000. This 
measure provides that the court shall 
accept as security the certificate of an 
authorized insurance company that it 


has issued a liability policy with limits 
of $5,000 on account of injury or death 
to any one person, and $10,000 on ac- 
count of any one accident. 

House Bill No. 731 requires applicant 
for registration to file a certificate of an 
insurance company or surety company 
that a bond or policy has been issued in 
the sum of $5,000 for injury or death 
to any one person, and $10,000 on ac- 
count of any one accident. Applies also 
to manufacturers and dealers, but a 
single policy may be furnished covering 
all motor vehicles owned and controlled 
by such persons. Senate Bill No. 14 
provides for indemnity to persons in- 
jured in motor vehicle accidents through 
the state automobile fund established by 
the act. 

Michigan: 

House Bill No. 258 requires every 
operator of a motor vehicle to give a 
policy of insurance or corporate surety 
bond in the sum of $2,500, for each 
motor vehicle, or a bond with personal 
sureties owning property of the value of 
$5,000. Senate Bill 83 requires owners 
or operators of motor vehicles to carry 
insurance in the sum of $5,000, or give 
an indemnity bond with two or more 
personal sureties, or with a surety com- 
pany as surety. 

Minnesota: 

A bill pending in the House provides 
for liability for accident to one person 
limited to $5,000, and $10,000 total lia- 
bility for any one accident, resulting 
from the operation of motor busses. 
Senate Bill 115 provides that no motor 
vehicle shall be registered until the 
owner has filed a bond with personal 
sureties or a surety company as surety 
in the sum of $2,000. House Bill No. 
842 requires every owner of a motor 
vehicle as a prerequisite to registration 
to furnish satisfactory evidence of 
financial responsibility, or file an insur- 
ance policy or surety bond in the sum 
of $5,000 for injuries to one person; 
$10,000 for injuries in one accident, and 
$1,000 for property damage. 

House Bill No. 15 requires owners of 
motor vehicles to deposit an indemnity 
bond or policy of insurance in the sum 
of $5,000. The bill was reported with- 
out recommendation by the Committee 
on Criminal Jurisprudence. 


Nebraska: 


House Bill No. 134 requires all oper- 
ators of motor vehicles carrying passen- 
gers for hire in cities having a popula- 
tion of 1,000 or more, to give a personal 
or corporate surety bond for $10,000 or 
a policy of insurance for public liability 
in the sum of $5,000 for injury to one: 
person, and $10,000 for injuries in one 
accident and $1,000 for property dam- 
age. Senate Bill 24 requires owners of 
motor vehicles to file a statement of 
financial responsibility, file a bond of 
an owner of real estate, or an insurance 
policy for $5,000 for injury or death to 
one person and $10,000 for injury or 
death to more than one person, and 
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$1,000 for property damage. This bill 
was indefinitely postponed. House Bill 
No. 176 gives the Railway Commission 
power to regulate motor vehicles trans- 
porting persons for hire, and provides 
that no certificate shall be issued untii 
a liability insurance policy or a bond has 
been filed in such sum and containing 
such terms and provisions as the Com- 
mission may deem necessary. This bill 
was indefinitely postponed. 

New Hampshire: 

House Bill No. 4 requires the ap- 
plicant for registration of a motor vehicle 
to file a bond or liability insurance 
policy for every motor vehicle regis- 
tered, except agricultural tractors. This 
bill was killed in the House. 

New Jersey: 

House Bill No. 7 governs the licensing 
of taxicabs and requires owners to carry 
liability insurance in the amount of 
$5,000. 

New Mexico: 

House Bill No. 71 regulates motor 
stage lines and requires them to carry 
liability and property damage insurance 
or give a surety bond for such amounts 
as the Commission shall, from time to 
time, determine. This bill passed in 
the House but was killed in the Senate 
on March 12th. 

New York: 

House Bill No. 10 requires every 
owner of a motor vehicle to furnish a 
bond or insurance policy in the sum of 
$1,000. House Bill No. 532, by the same 
author, requires motor vehicle owners to 
file a personal or corporate surety bond, 
or insurance policy, in the sum of $1,000 
for injury, death or property damage to 
one person, and with a total liability on 
any one judgment of $2,500 for injury 
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or death, and $500 for property damage. 
House Bill No. 659 empowers any peace 
officer, inspector or deputy designated 
by the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
to seize any license plate when a bond 
or policy of insurance has not been ob- 
tained. 

House Bill No. 728 amends the pres- 
ent Highway Law by making the re- 
quirement of a corporate or personal 
bond or insurance policy in the sum 
of $2,500 apply to all owners of motor 
vehicles, instead of only to those en- 
gaged in carrying passengers for hire. 
House Bill No. 831 provides that own- 
ers of motor vehicles carrying passengers 
for hire in villages of less than 5,000 
shall be required to pay only one-half of 
the amount specified. for other such 
carriers. Senate Bill No. 617 is the same 
as House 831. House Bill No. 904 re- 
quires motor vehicle owners, other than 
those carrying passengers for hire to 
file a bond or insurance policy for $1,500. 
House Bill No. 1317 requires every 
motor vehicle operated under a franchise 
by a corporation subject to the Public 
Service Commission Law to be covered 
by a corporate surety bond or policy of 
insurance in the sum of $2,500, the same 
as other motor vehicles carrying or 
transporting passengers for hire. 

Senate Bill No. 1180 requires every 
owner of a motor vehicle to file with his 
application for registration a policy of 
the New York Motor Vehicle Owners 
Mutual Compensation Association for 
the payment of compensation for per- 
sonal injuries arising out of the oper- 
ation of such motor vehicle, or file a 
cetrificate of the Superintendent of In- 
surance that he is a duly authorized self- 
insurer. Senate Bill No. 1181 provides 
for the incorporation of the New York 
Motor Vehicle Owners Mutual Compen- 


sation Association and requires every 
owner of a motor vehicle to file with his 
application of registration a policy with 
the above Association, or a certificate of 
the Superintendent of Insurance that he 
is a duly authorized self-insurer. This 
bill provides that the provisions of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law in re- 
spect to the determination of the amount 
of compensation, waiting period, etc., 
shall, as far as applicable, be applied to 
compensation for injuries under this act. 
North Carolina: 

House Bill No. 75 requires owners of 
motor vehicles to ‘aes liability insur- 
ance in the minimum amount of $1,000. 
Passed the House but died in the Senate. 


North Dakota: 

House Bill No. 155 giving the rail- 
road commission power to require ade- 
quate liability insurance passed both 
Houses and was signed by the Gov- 
ernor. 

Ohio: 

House Bill No. 134 requires automo- 
hile owners to carry insurance in the 
sum of at least $5,000 for injury or death 
and $1,000 for property damage. House 
Bill No. 149 provides for compulsory 
automobile insurance in the sum of 
$1,500 for death or injury to one person, 
$4,500 for injuries in one accident, and 
$1,000 for property damage. Provides 
that a surety or personal bond may be 
accepted in lieu of insurance. Senate 
Bill No. 105 is the same as House Bill 
149. Senate Bill 143 provides for com- 
pulsory insurance in the sum of $2,500, 
or a surety bond for the same amount. 
Oregon: 

House Bill No. 370 provides for com- 
pulsory liability insurance for automobile 
owners, by insuring in the State Auto- 
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mobile Fund, to which fees of from $5 
for motorcycles, $7,50 for automobiles to 
$35 for taxicabs are to be paid as pre- 
miums. Provides that automobile stages 
and busses must pay to the State Fund 
the sum of $5 for passengers as pre- 
miums. This bill has been indefinitely 
postponed. 

Pennsylvania: 

House Bill No. 21 requires automobile 
insurance in the sum of $5,000 for one 
motor vehicle registered, $8,000 for two 
motor vehicles, and $10,000 for three 
motor vehicles and $1,000 for every addi- 
tional motor vehicle registered. 


Rhode Island: 


House Bill No. 715: Creates a pedes- 
trian protection fund from motor vehicle 
registration fees to provide indemnity 
to persons injured in automobile acci- 
dents or to their dependents in case of 
death. 

Tennessee: 


Senate Bill No. 121 requires owners 
of motor vehicles to furnish a bond with 
good and solvent surety for the sum of 
$5,000 for any injury resulting from 
the negligent operation.of such motor 
vehicle. 


Texas: 


House Bill No. 28 requires the owner 
of every motor vehicle to file a bond in 
the sum of $1,000 for every motor ve- 
hicle operated, owned or controlled by 
him, for compensation, wages or hire, 
conditioned that he will satisfy any final 
judgment obtained in the courts of the 
state for damages caused by the acts, 
negligence, carelessness or fault of the 
operator. This bill has been advanced 
to engrossment but it is not expected 
that it will pass. 


Utah: 

Senate Bill 87 requires automobile 
corporations transporting persons or 
property for compensation to furnish 


insurance in the sum of $5,000 for in- 
jury to one person, and $10,000 for all 
injuries arising out of one accident, and 
$1,000 for property damage. Provides 
that the bond of an authorized surety 
company may be given in lieu of such 
insurance policy. This bill has passed 
both Houses. Senate Bill No. 151 re- 
quires automobile corporations trans- 
porting persons or property for hire, be- 
fore being issued a license, to procure a 
liability policy in the sum of not less 
than $5,000 nor more than $50,000, con- 
ditioned to pay any judgment for loss or 
damage to persons or property. 


Vermont: 


House Bill No. 130 requires every 
motor vehicle owner, before receiving 
certificate of registration, to procure a 
liability insurance policy or surety bond 
in the sum of $5,000 for injury to: one 
person, and $10,000 for injury in any one 
accident, and $1,000 for property dam- 
age. This bill has been killed. Senate 
Bill No. 15 requires owners of motor 
busses to procure a policy of insurance 
or bond of an authorized surety company 
providing indemnity on the basis of 
$1,000 for each passenger which the bus 
may carry, as determined by the Public 
Service Commission, and also providing 
indemnity for damage to property of 
passengers in the sum of $1,000. Makes 
the insurer or surety a co-defendant with 
the owner of the motor bus in any ac- 
tion for injury, death or property dam- 
age. This bill has passed in the Senate. 


Washington: 
House Bill No. 12 provides for a state 


automobile fund from additional license 
fees on motor vehicles and provides that 
compensation for death or injury shall 
be paid in the same manner as under 
the workmen’s compensation law, inso- 
far as applicable. House Bill No. 50 re- 
quires the operator of automobiles to 
procure liability and property damage 
insurance, or a surety bond in the 
amount of $5,000 for injuries to any 
one person, or in such _ additional 
amounts as the department shall from 
time to time determine, and not to ex- 
ceed $1,000 for damage to property of 
any person other than the assured. 
Wisconsin: 

House Bill No. 289 requires every 
owner of an automobile or motor vehicle, 
upon making application for registration, 
to file an affidavit that he has procured 
insurance in the sum of $5,000 against 
personal injury, or property damage, 
caused to any one person and $10,000 
for injuries arising out of any one acci- 
dent. 

House Bill No. 363 amends the law 
regulating common carriers by auto- 
mobiles, by changing the amount of in- 
demnity bond or policy which automo- 
bile transportation .companies are re- 
quired to furnish from $2,000 to $5,000 
for injury to one person, and from $5,000 
to $20,000 for injuries arising out of one 
accident. Provides that the Railroad 
Commission may exempt automobile 
transportation companies from filing 
such bond upon making satisfactory 
proof of financial ability to pay all dam- 
ages for which they may be liable. 

Senate Bill 182 requires the applicant 
for registration of a motor vehicle to file 
a personal or corporate surety bond, ora 
policy of insurance, in the sum of at 
least $1,000. 
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“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK’’—Thackeray 


The Good Old Days 
“Doctors Operate on Boy’s Head 
to Make Better Boy of Him.”— 
Newspaper Headline. 
That isn’t where our dads op- 
erated to make better boys of us. 
—Pitt Panther. 





No Use 
Mrs. X: “Why have you never 
sued any of your divorced hus- 
bands for alimony?” 
Mrs. Y: “By the time I’m ready 
to leave a man, he’s always bank- 
rupt.”—Boston Transcript. 





Almost as Bad as Vivisection 

“What are you crying for, my 
lad?” 

“’Cause farver’s invented a new 
soap substitoot, an’ every time a 
customer comes in I get washed as 
an advertisement.’”—Boston Tran- 
script. 





They All Do 


Mr. Bacon: “Did you hear those 
measly roosters crowing this morn- 


ing early?” 
Mrs. Bacon: “Yes, dear.” 
Mr, Bacon: “I wonder what on 


earth they want to do that for?” 

Mrs. Bacon: “Why don’t 
you remember, dear, you 
got up one morning early, 
and you crowed about it 
for a week?” —The Watch- 
word (Dayton, O.). 


Husband: “You accuse 
me of reckless extrava- 
gance. When did I ever 
make a useless purchase?” 

Wife: “Why, there’s that 
fire extinguisher you 
bought a year ago. We've 
never used it once.”Good 
Hardware. 








Lady Driver (at garage) : 
“Do you charge batteries 
here ?” 


Proprietor : “Sure we do.” 


Lack of Evidence 


A youth seated himself in a den- 
tist’s chair. He wore a wonderful 
shirt of striped silk and an even 
more wonderful checked suit. He 
had the vacant stare that goes with 
both. 

“I’m afraid to give him gas,” the 
dentist said to his assistant. 

“Why?” asked the assistant. 

“Well,” said the dentist, “how 
will I know when hevis uncon- 
scious ?”—Store Chat. 





Asserting His Prerogative 

Man (in barber-chair): “Be 
careful not to cut my hair too short 
—people will take me for my 
wife!”—Le Quotidien (Paris). 





Usual Proposition 
“Uncle, what is a cafe de luxe?” 
“Oh, about five per cent cafe and 

ninety-five per cent looks.”—Lon- 

don Mail. 





Novelty 
He: “An idea just popped into 
my head.” 
She: “Be good to it. It’s in a 


strange place.”—Burr. 








“Then put a new one in 
this car and charge it to my 
husband.”—Judge. 


True Enough 
A brain is as strong as 
its weakest think.—Judge. 





“YoUR RECORD IS PRETTY BAD. 


Glimpses of the Infernal Regions 


YOU ARE CHARGED WITH LIES, 
PROFITEERING, IRREVERENCE FOR LAW, HYPOCRISY AND CHEATING.” 
“WELL—GEE WHIZ, I HAD TO GET ON, DIDN’T 1?” 


© Life Pub. Co. 


Fully Equipped 

“I never saw but one man,” said 
Uncle Bill Bottletop, “that I 
thought had a chance foolin’ with 
bootleg liquor. He was a sword- 
swallower and his wife was a 
snake-charmer.” — Washington 
Star. 





Needless Advice 
“Men should not deceive their 
wives.” 
“Lord—they don’t.,.—Florida 
Times Union. 





The Way It Works 
The less of it they have, the 
more people seem obsessed with 
the inclination to speak their mind. 
—Newcastle Courier. 





While There’s Life 

Farmer: “An’ ’ow be Lawyer 
Barnes doin’, doctor?” 

Doctor: “Poor fellow! 
lying at death’s door.” 

Farmer: “There’s grit for ’ee— 
at. death’s door an’ still lyin’ !’"— 
London Humorist. 


He’s 





For Zero Weather 
Only 
John: “I just bought a 
new suit with two pairs of 


” 


“Well, how do you 


John: “Fine, only it’s too 
hot wearing two pairs.”— 
Novelty (Ohio) Bubble. 





First Lady: “You ro- 
tund, decangular , eolithis, 
ferruginous, neuropathic 
cassowary, you!” 

SecondLady: “An’ 
would ya listen to the lan- 
gwidge of ’er since she’s 
been doin’ crossword puz- 
zles !’—Judge. 





“Officer, I’ve just lost 
my wife.” 

“Bully f’r ye, sor! How 
did ye ever manage it?” 
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Selling Mutual Insurance 


the stock company. The policyhold- 
ers have contributed the remaining 
eighty-eight per cent. Will anyone 
attempt to deny the major group 
which has contributed eighty-eight 
per cent the right to at least an 
equal share in the profits if there be 
any? Is the right of any capital, mine 
or yours, so inviolate that the 
minor group which has contributed 
but twelve percent of the total ven- 
ture is entitled to the maximum 
profit, and the entire profit on the 
whole? 

All of us are familiar with the 
low expense records of our Com- 
panies as compared to the high 
ones of the stock companies. Can 


The Trend of 
Business 


(Continued from Page 15) 
undue proportion of domestic and 
international financing which had 
in recent months been placed 
upon it. 

While the importance of the rise 
was not so very great in its im- 
mediate significance, it was a very 
important forecast for the probable 
trend of the money market over the 
course of the year. It can safely 
be said that the increased rate 
marks the beginning of the end 
of the abnormal ease of money 
which has prevailed for nearly 
two years. It marks the time when 
the Central Bank rates will soon 
be used as a means of controlling 
our credit conditions. Since 1923 
the member banks have been 
practically independent of the Re- 
serve Banks. The immense gold 
imports of that period have prac- 
tically caused the total disappear- 
ance of rediscounting operations 
on the part of member banks, and 
except in so far as open market 
operations give the Reserve Banks 
a very slight control over the 
money market, their influence on 
money rates had almost entirely 
disappeared. 


Money Rates 


THE rise in the New York rate 
was a fairly clear indication that 
money rates generally would soon 
be on the upgrades. Security mar- 
ket money and commercial paper 
have already registered advances. 
It will not be long before the ef- 
fects of less easy money conditions 
are seen to some material degree 
in the investment market. Com- 


(Continued from Page 24) 


our facts not be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Conservation through pre- 
vention. 


2. Greater security. 

3. Cost commensurate with the 
risk. 

4. An equitable distribution of 
profits to policyholders. 
5. Greatest benefit to the great- 
est number. 








The Mutual Man Gets In First 





ing months should witness some 
advance in the bond yields and a 
corresponding drop in prices of in- 
vestment securities. For the 
money market as a whole, taking 
into consideration gold exports 
and expanding business, it seems 
safe to say that the trend of rates 
will be moderately but continu- 
ously upward throughout the rest 
of this year. 


Children Die in 
Auto Accidents 


HIRTY-TWO per cent of 
the 20,000 persons killed in 


automobile accidents in the 
United States last year were chil- 
dren under 15 years of age, re- 
search by the National Safety 
Council has determined. 

The Council, as a part of a na- 
tion-wide campaign to lower the 
death toll of such accidents during 
1925, has issued the following 
statement: 

“Many drivers are careful on 
congested business streets, but 
careless in residential and other 
districts where children are to be 
found in numbers. 

“In spite of the danger, many 
children make the street their 
playground or in chasing each 
other or a ball they may suddenly 
dash into the street in front of a 
moving vehicle. 

“Drivers should assume that 
every child on or near the street 
is going to dash suddenly in front 
of their cars. You cannot tell by 
looking at a child what it is going 
todo. You should, therefore, drive 
slowly and have absolute control 
of your car: 





Upon these two major principles 
of relative strength and compara- 
tive value, I am satisfied to stand. 

It is unnecessary to do more 
than state facts to one’s prospect 
and upon these facts can be built 
arguments that will stand forever. 
Competitors may misrepresent. 
Let them do so. We could not 
stop them if we wanted to. 

Until Mutual Insurance fails in 
the performance of its duty, when 
we can no longer render service, 
provide protection, and distribute 
the cost of this great public busi- 
ness honestly and fairly, then and 
not until then will Mutual Insur- 
ance have any reason to need ex- 
planation. 


1. Not only when children are play- 
ing in the street but also when they are 
playing near the curb or on the sidewalk. 

2. When passing schools or play- 
grounds. 

3 hen approaching persons on 
bicycles, tricycles, roller skates, kiddie 
cars, etc. 

“Drivers should caution their 
own and other people’s children 
about the dangers of the street. 
Positive information as to how te 
conduct themselves on the street 
will be more effective with chil- 
dren than mere ‘don’ts.’ 








sve): 
ACCIDENTS 


Courtesy National Safety Council. 





“In many communities school 
children are being taught safety 
with regular school studies. Mo- 
torists should co-operate in this 
good work and should take every 
precaution to prevent accidents to 
children. 

“If you expect other persons to 
avoid injuring your children you 
should take care not to injure the 
children of others.” 
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Of Van Wert, Ohio 


Growth of The Central 


IN TEN YEAR PERIODS 


The Central Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co. 





















































RECORD 


ITIES totalling over 25,000,000 
C population — nearly one-quar- 

ter of the total population of 
the entire United States—have con- 
tributed to the first month’s experi- 
ience with the accident reporting 
forms developed by the Statistical 
Committee of the National Safety 
Council under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Chief Statisti- 
cian of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Sixty-eight cities 
have made reports for the month of 
January, 1925, 36 of these having 
local safety councils. Two hundred 
and ninety motor vehicle fatalities, 
and 3,724 injuries due to motor vehi- 
cle accidents were reported by these 
cities. Thirty-three cities included 
reports of public accidents other than 
automobiles, covering 69 deaths and 
440 injuries. Thirty cities reported 
their, home, accident, experience, in- 
cluding 232 deaths and 178 injuries. 
In few cities, if any, are there com- 
plete records of non-fatal home in- 
juries. Fifteen cities reported on in- 
dustrial accidents, totalling 47 deaths 
and 13 injuries. 


'M waiting in an office 
For a busy, busy man, 
And I’m anxious, yes, to see him, 
Just as early as I can. 


I see the smoke of his cigar 
Drift through his office door ; 

I wish the visitor would go 
And not talk any more. 


They’re laughing now, I plainly hear, 
They must be telling jokes, 
And now they’re tipping back their 
chairs 
As each one smokes and smokes. 


It doesn’t seem important, no, 
That they should talk so long, 

I wish that I could tell them that 
And tell it to them strong. 


The caller now arises 
And stretches out his knees. 
Oh, surely he is going now, 
Say, mister, “beat it,” please! 


3ut no, he’s sitting down again, 
And more cigars are lit. 

Now can’t they cut it very short 
And hurry up a bit? 


They sign the contract’s dotted line ; 
They’re through, I have a hunch— 
What’s that, “Tomorrow, half past 
' nine!” 
Good night, they’ve gone to lunch. 
—Edwin L. Poor. 


Year Assets Surplus Insurance in Force Losses Paid Pg enn ve Pee 

1884 $ 18,623 $ 5,460 $ 1,701,079 | $ 129,303 $ 46,391 

1894 75,512 42,533 3,233,116 369,930 88,112 

1904 181,934 75,764 8,865,899 934,578 190,388 

1914 707,026 410,001 39,496,889 2,694,963 819,184 

1924 2,734,958 1,384,856 197,712,794 8,635,940 3,388,901 
JANUARY ACCIDENT THE WAITER THE MAN ACROSS THE 


BUILDING COURT 


HAT man in the office across 

the court! I don’t like him! He 
gets on my nerves! Every time I 
glance out of the window he is there 
—and always working. When I’ve 
finished one task and promise myself 
a breathing space before beginning 
another I turn my head and there he 
is—working. 

Visitors come in and chat for a 
pleasant half hour. But the keen edge 
is taken off the enjoyment by that 
everlasting man, with his nose to some 
dry book. 

I arrange to go home early and as 
I put on my coat there is the same 
man sawing away at his job. His first, 
last and middle name is “Work.” 
Does he never eat—or sleep—or idle 
away amoment? Why has he set out 
deliberately to annoy me? 

“Wait a minute,” says a still, small 





voice. “It isn’t the man that troubles 
you. It’s your—conscience.” 
| 8 
“Our Government is one of 


checks and balances,” declares a 
Virginia Democrat. Our observa- 


tion is that whenever the Govern- 
ment gets our check our balance 
disappears.—Houston Post. 
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Selection of Risks 


and 


Fire Prevention 


Are the dominant factors in the notable 
success of the 
MILL MUTUALS. 
1924 proved again the soundness of prin- 
ciple and supremacy of this group. 


Millers National Insurance Company............ Chicago, Illinois 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company, Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association.......... Alton, Illinois 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company. . Lansing, Mich. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company . Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company..... Chicago, Illinois 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Company. . Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company.......... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company........ Ft. Worth, Texas 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Company . Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 


























INTEGRITY 


Ample. capacity and facilities to meet practically every in- 
surance requirement. 
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Unexcelled service in the adjustment of claims and losses. 


Proven protection, at the lowest cost consistent with sound 
indemnity. 


INTEGRITY INSURANCE 23 


JOMVHOSNE ALINDBLNE 


Combined assets exceed $10,000,000 Combined surplus exceeds $5,000,000 
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Fire and Tornado insurance written on manufacturing 


plants, mercantile buildings and con- 
tents, apartment buildings, dwellings and household goods. 


Automobile—complete coverage; 
Casualty Insurance Bonds—fidelity, bankers blanket, 


surety; Burglary and Holdup—bank, mercantile safe, office, messenger 
and, paymaster; Disability—accident, health, group; Liability—ele- 
vator, general, public and teams; Plate Glass; Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion. 
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A letter, postal or phone call brings 
complete information, without obligation 
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J. C. ADDERLY, INCORPORATED, GENERAL MANAGERS - HOME OFFICE, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


UNDERWRITERS 
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LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


STATEMENT AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 1924 
AS REPORTED TO DIVISION OF INSURANCE, DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE, STATE OF ILLINOIS 


ASSETS: 

U. S. Government Bonds.$1,311,340.00 
Municipal Bonds 1,139,650.00 
Soldiers’ Bonus Bonds... 189,550.00 
Federal Land Banks 


Bank and other Stocks. . 

First Mortgage Loans... 

Accrued Interest 

Cash in Bank and Office. 

Premiums in 
Transmission 


Total Cash Assets 


101,840.00 
53,600.00 
38,255.14 

375,317.60 


462,628.84 
$3,784,081.58 





LIABILITIES: 


Reserve for Losses .. 
Reserve for Taxes 
Reserve for Other 
Liabilities 50,537.55 
Reservefor Reinsurance . 1,434,551.79 
ReserveforContingencies 350,000.00 


. -$1,318,350.85 





Total Liabilities and 
Reserves 


Net Cash Surplus 


$3,194,940.19 
589,141.39 





Total Reserves and 
RS 1 $3,784,081.58 





Comparisons with 1923 


Increase in Reserve for Contingencies 
Increase in Net Cash Surplus 
Increase in Legal Reserves 

Increase in Premium Income 
Increase in Cash Assets 


Dividends paid policyholders in 1924 


$100,000.00 
130,274.68 
743,053.86 
800,200.46 
997,959.79 


566,968.04 





DIRECTORS AND ADVISORY BOARD 


CHAS. H. BARNABY WILLIAM BUCHANAN ERNEST H. BURGESS 
Greencastle, Ind. Joliet, Ill. Chicago 


HOMER W. CHANDLER H. H. CORWIN EWALD W. DIERSSEN 


JOHN ALEXANDER 
Aurora, Ill. 


R. H. CAMPBELL 


Toledo, Ohio Chicago 
GEO. J. FARNSWORTH EDMUND GOEDDE 
Oconto, Wis. East St. Louis, Il. 
HATHAWAY G. KEMPER JAMES S. KEMPER 
Chicago Chicago 
Cc. A. LL. PURMORT A. B. RANSOM 
Van Wert, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. 


FRANK J. HEITMANN 


H. C. SCEARCE 
Mooresville, 


Jackson, Mich. Chicago 
EDWIN E. HOOPER 
Chicago Chicago 
FRED H. LUDWIG 
Reading, Pa. 


AMOS Y. LESHER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. E. STONE A. H. STRINGE 
Ind. Boston, Mass. Chicago 


OFFICERS 


JAMES S. KEMPER GEO. J. FARNSWORTH 


President Vice-President 
J. T. HAVILAND EDWIN E. HOOPER 
Vice-President Secretary 


J. C. WILSON W. D. RIDDELL 
Assistant Secretary Assistant Secretary 


HATHAWAY G. KEMPER 
HOMER W. CHANDLER 


c. A. L. PURMORT 
Vice-President 
GRAHAM RUDD 

Treasurer Assistant Treasurer 
F. A. BARKER H. L. KENNICOTT 
Assistant Secretary Assistant Secretary 


Vice-President 


R. G. ROWE, Assistant Secretary 








MAIN OFFICE—PANTHEON BUILDING 


BRANCH OFFICES 
BOSTON NEW YORK - PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA MILWAUKEE DETROIT OMAHA MINNEAPOLIS 


CLAIM SERVICE FROM COAST TO COAST 























